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A  Complete  Line 

The  Massey-Harris  Line  includes  nearly  everything  in  the  way  of 
Farm  implements,  every  unit  of  which  is  guaranteed  to  be  up  to 
the  well-known  standard  of  quality  for  which  the  name  Massey- 
Harris”  stands.  Seventy-eight  years  experience  in  good 
implement  building  is  back  of  every  machine. 


Tillage  Machines 

Plows 

Disc  Harrows 
Spring-Tooth  Harrows 
Spike-Tooth  Harrows 
Harrow  Carts 
Cultivators 
Scufflers 
Land  Rollers 
Land  Packers 

Seeding  Machines 

Seeders 
Grain  Drills 
Fertilizer  Drills 
Corn  Planters 
Turnip  Sowers 

Hay -Making  Machines 

Mowers 

Rakes 

Tedders 

Side  Delivery  Rakes 
Hay  Loaders 


Harvesting  Machines 

Grain  Binders 
Push  Harvesters 
Reapers 
Corn  Harvesters 

Vehicles 

Wagons 
Dump  Carts 
Sleighs 

Dump  Wagons 

General 

Manure  Spreaders 
Saw  Outfits 
Feed  Cutters 
Pulpers,  Grinders 
Ensilage  Cutters 
Cream  Separators 
Pump  Jacks 
Wheelbarrows 
Potato  Diggers 
Sprayers 

Gasoline  and  Kerosene 

Engines 


Every  Massey-Harris  Agency  is  a  Service  Station.  You  can 
always  get  duplicate  parts  for  any  Massey-Harris  machine 
no  matter  how  long  it  has  been  in  use. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Limited 


Toronto, 

Saskatoon, 


Established  1847—78  Years  ago 

Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina, 
Swift  Current,  Yorkton,  Calgary,  Edmonton. 


Agencies  Everywhere 
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Concrete  Root  Cellars  are  Efficient  and  Durable 

A  well-built  concrete  root  cellar  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  modern 
farming.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  store  roots,  fruit  and  vegetables  under  ideal 
temperature  conditions,  free  from  the  inroads  of  rats  and  other  vermin.  Crops 
can  thus  be  held  awaiting  favorable  prices.  A  concrete  cellar  is  watertight  and 
possesses  great  strength.  The  following  materials  are  needed  to  build  an  Arched 
Roof  Cellar  as  illustrated. 


ARCHED  ROOF  CELLAR 
Concrete  Mixtures 


Footings 

Wall  . 

Arched  Roof 


2%' 

2 

2 


4 

4 

3 


MATERIALS  REQUIRED 
(Inside  dimensions  12  by  14  feet) 

Cement . 172  Sacks 

Sand .  14  cubic  yards 

Pebbles .  21%  cubic  yards 

For  each  additional  foot  in  length,  the  following  material  will  be  required: 

Cement . 6%  sacks 

Sand .  %  cubic  yard 

Pebbles  or  broken  stone .  1  cubic  yard 


CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY  LIMITED 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY  BUILDING 
PHILLIPS  SQUARE  MONTREAL 

Sales  Offices  at: 

Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg 


Calgary 
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HOUSE  INSULATION 

A  NEW  IDEA 


A  house  lined  with  Cork  is  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer. 
Fuel  bills  are  reduced  fully  30  per  cent. 

ARMSTRONG’S  NONPAREIL  CORKBOARD 

has  kept  the  heat  out  of  cold  storage  rooms  for  the  past  thirty  years. 

It  will  prevent  the  heat  escaping  from  your  home  in  just  the  same  manner. 
Why  burn  fuel  and  allow  the  heat  to  flow  readily  through  your  walls 
and  roof?  Write  for  a  corkboard  sample  and  our  40  page  catalogue 
on  House  Insulation. 

Armstrong  Cork  &  Insulation  Co.,  Limited 

McGill  Bldg.,  11  Brant  St., 

Montreal  Toronto 

V  -  ■  . .  '  ■■  — i 
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Agricultural  Politics  in  Canada 

are  given  unusual  treatment  in 

N. 

A  History  of  Farmers’  Movements  in  Canada 

By  Louis  Aubrey  Wood,  Ph  [). 

ITH  the  study  of  Agriculture  naturally  goes  a  study  of  the 
doings  of  agriculturists.  This  volume  gives  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  of  the  remarkable  series  of  farmers’  move¬ 
ments  occurring  in  Canada  since  1872,  and  shows  their  effect  on 
lhf'  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  the  country.  Dr.  Wood’s 
aim  has  been  to  show  Canadian  farmers  struggling  through  organiz¬ 
ation  toward  self-expression  and  toward  an  adequate  defence  of 
their  industry.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  farmers’  plunge 
into  politics  in  the  several  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  arena. 

400  pages.  $2.50. 

Get  It  Through  the  College  Bureau 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 

Publishers 

TORONTO  CANADA 
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from 

Your 


ARE  SURE  IE  YOU  USE 

KRESO  DIR  N9 1 

HOW  MANY, MANY  TIMES  YOU  NEED  SOMETHING 
OF  THIS  KIND,  TO  KILL  LICE  ON  A  COLT  OR  CALF. 

TO  TREAT  A  CASE  OF  MANGE  OR  RINGWORM, TO 
WASH  OUT  A  CUT  OR  A  SCRATCH,  TO  ^DISINFECT 
A  WOUND  OR  A  RUNNING  SORE  OR  GALL; 

HOW  OFTEN  YOU  COULD  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF 
A  RELIABLE  ANTISEPTIC  IF  YOU  ONLY  HAD  IT. 

KEEP  KRESO  DIP  N?l  ON  HAND/ 

YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  THE  BEST  KIND  OF  * 

Insurance  against  loss  from  parasites  and  disease. 

IT'S  A  REAL  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARMJ 

THERE  is  ALWAYS  GOOD  MONEY  IN  HEALTHY,  THRIFTY,  WELL  KEPT 
STOCK.  LOUSY,  MANGY,  DIRTY,  NEGLECTED  ANIMALS 
ARE  A  LOSING  GAME  ANYTIME  AND  ANYWHERE  . 

USE  A  GOOD  DIP  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  TROUBLE. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KINO 
NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT  IF  YOU  USE  KRESO  DIP  NO.Ii 

FOP  SALF  B"*’  ALL  DRUOOISTS 

Manufactured  by  Pa' ke. Davis  &  Co.,Walkervil'e,  Ont. 


Outstanding  Success  of  0.  A.  C.  Graduate 

Auburn  Holman,  B.SA.,  1924  demonstrating  possibilities  of  Commercial 

Growing  under  glass 

There  is  money  in  growing  greenstuffs  under  glass,  and  a  man  with  O.  A.  C. 
training  has  splendid  opportunities  in  this  business. 

Mr.  Holman,  after  graduation,  returned  to  his  home  in  Portage  Road, 
Niagara  Falls,  Ont.  A  partnership  with  his  father  was  formed  and  a  Lord 
&  Burnham  up-to-date  greenhouse  was  erected  -and  devoted  to  the  growing 
of  vegetables,  particularly  tomatoes.  The  splendid  success  of  this  enterprise 
shows  what  can  be  done  with  a  reasonable  outlay.  When  you  go  to  Niagara 
Falls  call  and  see  Mr.  Holman.  He  will  welcome  you. 

Lord  &  Burnham  will  be  pleased  to  give  you  information  on  commercial 
growing.  Our  sixty  years’  experience  is  at  your  disposal.  Write  us  to-day — 
no  obligation  of  course.  \ 


lord*  J^urntiam^S. 


limited 


Builders  of  Greenhouses  and  Makers  of  Boilers 
Head  Office  and  Factory — St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
Harbor  Commission — Toronto,  Ontario. 

124  Stanley  Street — Montreal,  Quebec. 
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Delco-Light  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
Please  send  me  complete  information 
about  the  new  automatic  Delco-Li*.  ht. 
This  does  not  obligate  me.in  any  way. 


Name . 

Address. 


ity . Prov„. 


\ Automatically 


ERE  is  the  new  automatic 
Delco-Light.  It  is  back¬ 
ed  by  ten  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  part  of 
the  pioneers  and  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  farm  electric  field. 
It  represents  years  of  research 
and  experiment  and  test,  and 
now  it  is  ready — the  Delco- 
Light  that  starts  itself  runs  it¬ 
self,  stops  itself,  whenever  an 
electric  light  button  is  pressed 
in  the  house,  the  bam  or  else¬ 
where. 

This  new  automatic  plant  com¬ 
pletes  the  Delco-Light  line. 
There  are  (battery  (plants  an 
several  sizes  —  self  -  cranking 
plants  without  storage  batter¬ 
ies — and  now  the  fully  automa¬ 
tic  plant  at  a  surprisingly  low 
price — a  type  and  size  of  Delco- 
Light  for  every  need  and  every 
purse. 

Write  to-day  for  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  Delco-Light ’s  low 
prices  and  easy  terms.  Mail 
the  Coupon  below. 


Delco-Light  Company  of  Canada 

Limited 

Toronto,  Ont. 
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Freshmen  All! 

By  Irwin  E.  Thomas,  ’29. 

Oh,  who  will  come  and  sit  by  me, 

And  view  in  retrospect. 

The  doings,  weird  and  wonderful, 

Of  “Twenty-nine’s”  elect? 

We  see  in  early  autumn  days, 

When  memory’s  brought  to  bear, 

A  multi-varied  lively  crew, 

With  natural  growth  of  hair. 

And  patiently  we  noted  well, 

How,  at  an  early  hour, 

Our  peaceful  slumber  was  disturbed 
By  chill  September’s  shower. 

We  think  the  flag-fight  made  our  fame. 
For  twenty  minutes  then, 

We  bundled  back  the  sophomores, 

And  gathered  up  the  slain. 

When  rugby  or  when  soccer  called, 

Right  willingly  we  went, 

And  helped  to  win  a  game  or  two — 

When  not  on  pleasure  bent. 

December  brought  no  respite  then, 

From  cares  of  student  toil; 

The  “halls  of  fame”  were  quiet — 

We  burned  the  midnight  oil. 

When  Winter  over  College  Heights 
Had  led  her  mantled  train, 

We  donned  our  togs  for  out-of-doors, 

And  sallied  forth  again. 

“The  love  of  money  is  a  curse,” 

So  runs  the  ancient  strain; 

We  wish  that  we’d  had  more  of  it, 

When  “Conversat”  day  came. 

Our  latent  talent  “let  us  in,” 

On  orchestra  and  song; 

And  so  we  entered  “College  Days,” 

To  help  the  play  along. 

Perhaps  we’ve  said  enough  just  now, 
(Though  we  have  much  in  store) ; 

We’ll  meet  again  in  autumn  days, 

When  we’ll  be  sophomores. 
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Should  Research 
In  Agriculture  Be  Encouraged? 

By  S.  Waterman,  B.S.A.,  M.S. 


IN  United  States  during  the  last 
twenty  years  food  production 
has  declined  in  proportion  to 
the  population.  In  Europe  the  same 
holds  true.  In  Canada,  however,  our 
food  production  has  remained  prac¬ 
tically  stationary,  due  to  an  increas¬ 
ed  area  coming  under  cultivation  an¬ 
nually,  although  our  population  is 
slowly  increasing.  But  if  we  can  be¬ 
lieve  the  statement  made  by  im¬ 
migration  prophets,  during  the  next 
ten  years  Canada  will  witness  a  tide 
of  immigrants  such  as  has  not  been 
seen  yet.  In  Ontario  practically  all 
the  land,  at  least  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  is  taken  up 
and  is  under  cultivation.  Immense 
areas  in  the  north  will,  of  course,  be 
available  for  settlement,  but  the 
type  of  immigrant  we  may  expect  is 
not  the  pioneer  type.  Pioneering 
has  long  since  passed  away  in 
Europe  and  the  man  who  comes  to 
Canada  does  not  readily  take  to 
such  life.  The  ideal  settler  for  our 
northern  sections  is  the  French- 
Ganadian,  and  the  rate  at  which  this 
type  is  spreading  westward  is  proof 
of  his  suitability. 

Since  then,  Canada  in  order  to 
supply  an  increasing  home  market 
and  her  food-hungry  neighbors, 
must  increase  her  production,  in 
what  way  can  it  be  done?  Dr.  Ball, 
Director  of  Scientific  Work,  U.  S. 


Dept,  of  Agriculture,  makes  this 
statement:  “This  can  only  be 

brought  about  by  a  much  greater 
emphasis  in  research  and  a  partial 
reduction  of  our  plan  of  agricultural 
development,  involving  a  much 
greater  effort  toward  increasing  the 
production  per  acre  without  reduc¬ 
ing  the  effort  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
duction  per  individual.” 

While  the  latter  part  of  Dr.  Ball’s 
statement  did  not  apply  to  Canadian 
conditions  generally,  it  certainly 
does  apply  to  Ontario  and  the  first 
applies  to  all  of  Canada. 

Agricultural  research  in  Ontario 
has  never  received  the  attention  and 
support  that  it  deserves.  The  tend¬ 
ency  has  been  directed  to  more  or 
less  superficial  things  which  of¬ 
fered  opportunity  for  relatively  easy 
accomplishment  and  quick  results. 
This  was  possibly  largely  due  to  the 
attitude  toward  the  results  of  such 
work.  This  again  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  difficulties 
under  which  the  research  worker 
labors  and  the  constant  attention 
and  devotion  to  duty  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  produce  results.  The  in¬ 
vestigator  felt,  therefore,  that  in 
order  to  justify  his  existence  or  the 
expenditure  of  funds,  that  he  had  to 
produce  results  of  some  sort. 

Then  again  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  any  finding  has  been  stress- 
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ed  too  greatly.  The  tendency  to 
judge  all  research  work  or  to  meas¬ 
ure  its  value  with  the  question, 
“Can  this  be  applied  to  any  farm  in 
the  Province?”  is  not  conducive  to 
real  scientific  endeavour.  While  all 
research  work  in  agriculture  has  for 
its  ultimate  aim  the  benefit  to  ag¬ 
riculture,  the  immediate  application 
of  any  one  finding  is  not  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  may  be  just 
possible  that  one  result  coupled  with 
another,  worked  out  at  some  far  dis¬ 
tant  point,  might  result  in  the  so¬ 
lution  of  some  important  problem. 

Someone  has  made  the  statement 
that  the  O.  A.  C.  never  has  been 
equipped  for  research  work,  either  in 
apparatus  or  personnel.  Equipment 
is  easy  to  procure — if  the  funds  are 
available — and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  the  men  on  the  O.  A.  C.  staff 
are  equal  in  intellectual  ability  and 
resourcefulness  to  those  at  any  oth¬ 
er  agricultural  'institution  on  the 
American  continent.  ^ 

It  is  said  that  it  is  impossible  to 
teach  and  do  research  work  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  recognized  that 
men  go  from  the  O.A.C.  to  American 
institutions  to  study  because  of  the 
research  ability  of  the  man  under 
whom  they  will  take  their  work. 
He  is  also  a  teacher,  and  instructs 
those  who  are  attracted  to  him 
through  his  writings.  It  means, 
therefore,  that  if  any  college  is  go¬ 
ing  to  attract  students,  either  under¬ 
graduate  or  graduate,  the  staff  must 
attain  a  reputation,  not  only  as  good 
teachers— for  that  is  transient — but 
as  specialists  in  some  particular 
line.  That  reputation  can  only  be 
obtained  from  individual  investiga¬ 
tions,  published  through  the  medium 
of  technical  jurnals. 

Five  factors  are  fundamental  to  a 
research  programme. 


1.  Encouragement  of  graduate 
training  in  scientific  and  industrial 
lines. 

2.  Prompt  publication  of  the  re¬ 
sults  from  such  investigations. 

3.  Adequate  provision  for  pre¬ 
paration  and  publication  of  aids  to 
scientific  work  such  as  translations, 
bibliographies,  indexes  and  sum¬ 
maries. 

4.  Recognition  that  knowledge  is 
universal,  that  research  knows  no 
geographical  boundaries,  that  the 
importance  of  research  results  is 
not  determined,  nor,  in  fact,  affect¬ 
ed,  by  its  place  of  origin,  and  that  it 
makes  for  efficiency  to  locate  re¬ 
search  work  in  the  most  favorable 
environment. 

5.  Closer  co-operation  between 
scientific  societies,  alumni,  college 
staffs  and  the  Provincial  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Departments  of  Agriculture. 

In  discussion  of  the  above  factors, 
the  recent  granting  of  two  scholar¬ 
ships  for  agricultural  research  is 
indicative  of  an  increasing  interest. 
Let  us  hope  that  it  will  continue  to 
increase.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
possible  that  several  more  could  be 
obtained  from  private  subscription 
by  interested  individuals.  It  would 
seem  that  it  would  be  worth  while 
trying. 

No  money  spent  on  research  work 
becomes  productive  unless  the  re¬ 
sults  are  published,  primarily  in 
order  that  other  workers  may  have 
the  benefit  and  use  of  them.  This 
could,  of  course,  be  done  through  the 
medium  of  technical  journals,  but 
that  necessitates  cutting  the  work 
to  the  bare  essentials.  A  much  bet¬ 
ter  way  is  to  publish  as  a  technical 
or  research  bulletin  which  would  be 
available  for  distribution  among 
other  institutions  as  well  as  among 
the  scientifically  trained  farmers  of 
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the  country.  At  present  we  have 
nothing  of  this  sort  in  Ontario. 

The  importance  of  access  to  bib¬ 
liographies,  etc.,  is  self  evident. 
There  may  be  twenty  or  forty  dif¬ 
ferent  workers,  all  working  along 
different  lines  of  the  same  problem. 
If  each  one  is  compelled  to  search 
the  entire  literature  of  the  whole 
v/orld  for  every  publication  bearing 
on  the  subject,  abstract  it  and  value 
its  contribution  before  an  adequate 
conception  of  the  status  of  the  work 
can  be  obtained,  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  duplication  of  effort. 
In  United  States  the  Experimental 
Station  Record  fulfils  such  need.  In 
Canada  we  have  no  such  publication. 
Therefore,  at  the  O.A.C.  or  at  Ottawa 
there  should  be  someone  with  a 
knowledge  of  several  languages  who 
will  abstract  the  world’s  literature 
and  make  those  abstracts  available 
to  those  engaged  in  research. 

If  there  is  to  be  true  co-operation 
between  the  Provincial  and  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Governments,  both  must  re¬ 
cognize  that  splendid  research  may 


be  done  and  that  such  activity 
should  be  recognized  and  that  its 
working  force,  efficiency  and  equip¬ 
ment  must  be  increased  for  the  na¬ 
tional  good. 

At  the  present  time  a  greater  in¬ 
terest  in  research  is  evidenced  by  the 
O.  A.  C.  Alumni  and  by  scientific 
societies  such  as  the  C.S.T.A.  Such 
interest  is  welcomed,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  should  cry¬ 
stallize  into  action.  The  action 
would,  no  doubt,  move  along  in  the 
direction  of  increasing  the  interest 
of  governments  in  agricultural  re¬ 
search  and  to  bring  about  closer  co¬ 
operation  among  the  workers  them¬ 
selves.  Furthermore,  some  of  the 
energy  might  be  used  to  encourage 
recognition  of  those  doing  good 
work  —  recognition  which  would 
stimulate  them  to  further  endeav¬ 
ours,  and  which,  when  withheld, 
brings  about  the  sentiment,  “What’s 
the  use  of  working?  The  fellow  who 
does  nothing  gets  as  much  thanks 
as  I  do.” 


He  had  been  spending  the  evening  at 
a  little  stage  party,  and  when  he  arrived 
home  his  wife  was  still  waiting  up  for 
him.  “ Where  have  you  been?”  she 
asked  frigidly.  “As  a  matter  of  fact 
my  dear,”  he  replied  glibly,  “I  have 
been  having  a  long  business  chat  with 
Bill  Baker.”  “H’m!”  she  sniffed  scorn¬ 
fully,  “and  I  suppose  that  is  baking 
powder  on  your  shoulders?” 


Mrs.  Smith— “Really,  Mr.  Giles, 

your  prices  are  getting  exorbitant.” 

Farmer  Giles — “Well,  mum,  it’s  this 
way :  When  a  chap  ’as  to  know  the 
, botanical  name  of  what  ’e  grows,  an’ 
the  zoological  name  of  the  hinsect  wot 
eats  it,  an’  the  chemical  name  of  wot 
kills  the  hinsect,  some  one’s  got  to  pay 
for  it  V'— Passing  Show. 
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A  Trip  Through  the  Imperial  Valley 

By  S.  H.  Short,  ’24 


WE  HAVE  heard  at  various  times 
during  our  College  course 
of  the  famous  Imperial  Val¬ 
ley,  of  the  reclaiming  of  the  soil, 
of  t>he  crops  that  grow  there,  of  the 
climatic  conditions,  and  no  doubt 
have  drawn  a  mental  picture  of  it 
tinted  with  glowing  colors  suggest¬ 
ed  by  an  Easterner’s  impression  of 
a  large  fertile  valley.  It  is  nothing 
like  it. 

Imagine  yourself  on  a  bright  sun¬ 
shiny  day  in  February — with  the 
temperature  about  70  degrees  Fah¬ 
renheit — motoring  over  an  asphalt 
road  with  orange  groves  on  either 
side,  the  trees  laden  with  their  gold¬ 
en  fruit  and  wonderful  blossoms,  the 
aroma  of  which  scents  the  air.  You 
pass  on  between  rows  of  palms  and 
eucalyptus,  on  by  more  groves  of 
oranges,  lemons  and  grapefruit,  till 
you  come  to  the  vineyards  extend¬ 
ing  on  either  side  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach.  Then  up  through  verd¬ 
ure-covered  foothills,  up,  up,  cooler, 
cooler,  the  snow  lying  on  the  peaks 
above  you,  then  through  a  pass  be¬ 
tween  two  mountain  ranges — and 
behold — the  Imperial  Valley,  below 
and  as  far  South  as  the  eye  can  see. 

What  a  change — no  longer  the 
green  foothills,  vineyards,  orange 
groves — just  barren  mountain  sides, 
rock-strewn,  sand,  sand,  sand  every¬ 
where  like  a  desert,  patterned  with 
watercourses  from  the  foothills,  and 
a  ribbon  of  cement  winding  down 
through  the  valley — the  State  High¬ 
way — while  a  ribbon  of  steel  skirts 
the  Western  foothills — the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway, 

Your  car,  much  overheated  and 
quite  uncomfortable  after  the  long 


pull  up-grade  to  the  pass,  apprec¬ 
iates  the  gradual  down-grade  into 
the  valley,  and  you,  relaxing  un¬ 
consciously,  begin  to  look  around. 
Where  are  the  wonderful  crops?  How 
can  they  grow  on  sand?  Where  does 
the  moisture  come  from?  My,  but 
the  sun  is  warm  ! 

A  little  farther  on  you  notice  that 
the  sand  is  interspersed  with  a  red¬ 
dish  clay,  apparently  baked  hard. 
Here  and  there  is  to  be  seen  sage 
brush  or  cactus.  On  into  the  valley 
and  you  see  ahead  what  appears  to 
be  the  derrick  of  an  oil  well,  and  be¬ 
hold  near  it  an  emerald  green 
patch,  and  another,  and  another. 
You  think — looks  like  alfalfa  or 
clover  or — then  you  come  to  the 
green  patch  and  find — a,  field  of 
onions  some  ten  acres  in  size,  and 
it  has  neighbors.  The  derrick  was 
the  superstructure  of  an  irrigation 
well. 

Water  is  pumped  from  the  well  in¬ 
to  a  reservoir  or  tank.  As  the  crop 
requires  it,  water  is  let  out  on  to  the 
field  by  means  of  small  channels  be¬ 
tween  the  rows.  The  wells  are  plac¬ 
ed  here  and  there  as  required.  They 
were  drilled,  generally  to  a  depth  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  or  more 
at  considerable  cost.  Canals  can  be 
seen  in  various  places  leading  from 
a  central  irrigation  plant. 

The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and 
can  be  worked  up  into  a  fine  mulch. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  mineral  mat¬ 
ter  and  humus  in  this  soil,  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  washed  down  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills.  When  water  is  ap¬ 
plied,  the  sandy  appearance  disap¬ 
pears  and  in  its  place  you  have  al¬ 
most  black  soil. 
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On  you  go,  and  the  cultivated 
areas  increase,  stretching  away  to 
right  and  left  of  the  highway.  The 
crops  begin  to  vary  and  you  see  acres 

and  acres  of  head  lettuce  growing 
like  so  many  fields  of  cabbage,  then  a 
large  field  worked  up  into  a  fine 

mulch  and  rows  and  rows  of  invert¬ 
ed  saucer-shaped  paper  covers — lift 
one  and  behold  an  early  melon  in 
the  making.  Early  vegetables  are 
to  be  seen  everywhere,  more  melons, 
lettuce,  onions,  fields  of  cotton  and 
so  on.  Then  you  come  to  a  town, 
with  its  date  palms,  eucalyptus  trees, 
olive  trees  and  pepper  trees.  Its 
little  Spanish  one-storey  houses 
hiding  behind  the  shade  of  a  palm- 
tree,  flowers  in  profusion  about  the 
grounds,  stores,  restaurant,  service 
station.  This  is  the  town  of  Delhi. 
How  nice  and  cool  in  the  shade! 
Both  the  car  and  yourself  appreciate 
a  drink. 

Out  from  the  cool  refreshing  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  town  you  go,  the 
cultivated  areas  become  fewer  and 
fewer,  the  highway,  hot  and  gleam¬ 
ing,  stretches  before  you,  sand  dunes 
begin  to  appear.  You  are  now  head¬ 
ing  for  the  centre  of  the  American 
end  of  the  Valley,  still  unclaimed, 
for  want  of  water.  Then  to  the 
left  you  see  the  reflection  of  water 
along  the  foothills  to  the  east  and 
stretching  south  for  some  twenty 
miles.  This  is  the  Salton  Sea — a 
great  salt  lake. 

After  some  35  miles  more  of  bar¬ 
renness,  things  begin  to  take  on  a 
greeness  again  and  you  come  to  the 
Older,  more  intensively  cultivated 
part  of  the  Valley.  Here  you  will 
find,  in  addition,  pasture  land,  al¬ 
falfa,  clover,  live  stock,  orange 
groves,  vineyards.  From  here  to 
the  Mexican  border  the  land  is  all 
under  cultivation  and  you  wonder 


what  has  become  of  the  sand  hills 
and  barrenness  of  the  past  miles.  On 
you  go  through  these  fertile  plains 
to  the  town  of  Imperial,  a  prosper¬ 
ous  agricultural  centre,  with  its 
palm-shaded  park  and  streets,  its 
population  of  retired  farmers,  bus¬ 
iness  men,  Mexican  labourers,  motor 
cars  in  every  stage  of  antiquity  and, 
very  much  in  the  centre  of  every¬ 
thing,  the  brave,  swaggering,  spur¬ 
red,  booted,  guns-on-hips,  star-on- 
chest,  slouch-hatted  sheriff  strides  up 
and  down  the  main  thoroughfare 
ready  to  take  a  hand  where  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  keeping  of  law  and  order. 

Some  fifty-five  miles  farther 

south  and  you  come  to  the  Mexican 
border  at  the  town  of  Calexico  and 
Mexicale,  having  passed  through  El 
Centro  en  route.  The  border  is  the 
dividing  line  between  the  American 
and  Mexican  or  the  north  and  south 
portions  of  the  Valley. 

The  United  States  government  is 
contemplating  the  building  of  a 
huge  irrigation  canal,  at  the  cost  of 
several  million  dollars,  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  the  North  Central 
part  of  the  Valley.  One  may  ask  why 
the  United  States  government  would 
contemplate  such  an  undertaking. 
The  reason  is  that  we  may  enjoy 
head  lettuce  and  other  vegetables 
at  a  season  when  they  are  not  grown 
in  our  own  locality.  Through  their 
co-operative  marketing  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  products  of  the  Valley  are 
shipped  out  in  refrigerator  cars 
which  roll  north  or  east  to  markets 
near  or  far. 

After  a  wash  and  a  much-needed 
supper,  thoughts  turn  toward  rest. 
A  most  interesting  day  has  been 
spent  motoring  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Calexico,  a  distance  of  245  miles, 
the  latter  125  miles  being  through 
the  “Imperial”. 
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Fruit  Growing  In  Manitoba 

By  Professor  F.  W.  Brodnck,  Manitoba  Agricultural  College,  Winnipeg,  Man. 


IN  discussing  the  subject  of  fruit 
growing  in  Manitoba  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  reference  should  be 
made  to  the  work  that  has  been  done 
in  the  past  towards  the  introduction 
and  development  of  fruits  suitable  for 
planting  in  this  province.  From  the 
very  earliest  settlement  of  the  country 
there  has  been  more  or  less  interest  in 
the  subject  of  fruit  growing,  and 
valuable  experimental  work  has  been 


South  and  East  were  found  to  be  to¬ 
tally  unsuited  to  the  more  trying  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  of  Western  Canada. 

This  character  of  hardiness  may  be 
obtained  from  dfruits  native  to  the 
West,  or  derived  from  fruits  intro 
duced  from  countries  where  the  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  prairies.  As  a  consequence,  many 
of  our  most  satisfactory  fruits  are  those 
of  native  origin,  or  those  derived  from 


Bush  Type  of  Apple  Tree  for  Manitoba  Orchards. 


done  for  a  number  of  years  by  the 
Dominion  Experimental  Farms,  and  by 
a  number  of  private  workers.  Much 
of  this  earlier  experimental  work  serv¬ 
ed  to  clear  the  ground  and  remove  mis¬ 
conception  by  establishing  the  fact  that 
only  plants  possessing  vigor  and  hardi¬ 
ness  were  suitable  for  Western  plant¬ 
ing.  The  more  tender  types  and  varie¬ 
ties  of  fruits  which  were  found  in  the 
orchards  in  milder  localities  of  the 


outside  stock  of  a  hardy  nature.  Along 
this  line  the  work  of  the  late  A.  P. 
Stevenson  and  others  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  hardy  types  of  Russian  apples 
and  other  hardy  fruits,  has  done  much 
to  put  fruit  growing  in  Manitoba  on  a 
satisfactory  basis. 

Another  important  step  toward  this 
end  was  made  in  1887,  when  the  late 
Dr.  William  Saunders  imported  from 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Petrograd, 
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Russia,  a  quantity  of  seed  of  the  wild 
Siberian  crab-apple  (Pyrus  baccata). 
This  hardy  apple  has  provided  a  splen¬ 
did  hardy  stock  on  which  to  graft  other 
less  hardy  types.  It  has  also  entered 
very  largely  into  valuable  hybridizing 
work  which  was  carried  on  at  Ottawa 
by  the  late  Dr.  William  Saunders.  This 
hardy  Hock  has  been  thoroughly  test¬ 
ed  under  Western  conditions,  and  its 
inherent  hardiness  clearly  established. 
The  introductcion  of  this  one  hardy 
type  has  done  much  to  widen  the  pos¬ 
sible  range  of  apple-growing  in  the 
Canadian  North-West. 

In  1894  the  late  Dr.  William  Saun¬ 
ders  began  crossing  this  Siberian  crab- 
apple  (Pyrus  baccata)  with  a  number 
of  named  standard  varieties  of  apples, 
t.'m  object  being  to  combine,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  hardiness  of  this  wild-crab 
with  the  larger  size  and  better  quality 
of  the  named  standard  sorts.  In  all 
the  crosses,  the  crab-apple  was  used  as 
the  female  parent.  In  1899  thirty-six 
of  these  cross-bred  apples  produced 
fruit,  of  which  five  were  considered 
sufficiently  valuable  for  further  pro- 
pagation.  Of  the  total  hybrids,  some 
sixteen  were  considered  sufficiently 
valuable  for  further  test.  Practically  all 
■he  hybrids  retained  the  crab -apple 
characteristics  of  the  long  slender  stem, 
thin  tender  skin  and  crisp  breaking 
flesh.  Some  of  these  hybrids  have  prov¬ 
ed  hardier  than  any  of  the  commercial 
crab-apples  or  standard  apples  pre¬ 
viously  tried.  This  valuable  work, 
which  was  commenced  by  the  late  Dr. 
William  Saunders,  is  being  continued 
to-day  at  Ottawa  and  at  Morden,  Man., 
under  the  direction  of  our  Dominion 
Horticulturist,  Professor  WiPiam  Ma- 
coun.  He  has  tested  out  at.  the  Western 
Experimental  Farms,  these  various 
cross-bred  apples  and  has  determined 
the  varieties  which  were  best  suited 


to  Western  conditions.  This  work  is 
being  extended  under  Professor  Ma- 
coun’s  direction  and  a  number  of  sec¬ 
ond  crosses  have  been  made,  in.  the  hope 
of  introducing  more  of  the  standard 
apple  characteristics. 

In  the  lists  of  standard  apples  which 
are  recommended  for  Western  plant¬ 
ing,  the  Russian  varieties  are  among 
those  which  have  proven  most  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Varieties  mentioned  b/  Profes¬ 
sor  Macoun  are  the  Blushed  Colville, 
Anisette,  Duchess,  Charlamoff,  Lowland 
Raspberry,  Beautiful  Arcada  (Repka 
Kislaga),  Patten’s  Greening,  Antonov- 
ka  and  Hibernal.  Among  the  commer¬ 
cial  crab-apples  which  as  a  rule  display 
greater  hardiness  than  the  standard 
varieties,  the  Florence,  Whitney,  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  Hyslop  are  found  to  give 
good  results.  Of  the  numerous  Saun¬ 
ders’  hybrid  apples  which  have  been 
put  under  test,  the  Osman  and  Colum¬ 
bia  are  the  hardiest,  while  the  Jewel, 
Charles,  Sylvia,  Prince,  Tony,  Robin, 
Elsa,  and  Norman  have  given  good 
results.  One  thing  is  clear  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  apple  growing,  we  know  our 
problem.  The  fruits  must  be  hardy. 
In  this  connection  a  very  interesting 
field  is  opened  up  in  the  production  of 
new  types  by  crossing  and  selection, 
in  the  introduction  of  promising  new 
types  from  outside  sources,  and  in  the 
determination  of  the  value  of  these  for 
our  conditions  by  careful  and  continued 
experimental  tests. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  apple  is 
in  a  large  measure  true  of  the  plum 
and  other  fruits.  Various  varieties 
have  been  introduced  and  tested  and 
their  value  for  Manitoba  conditions  de¬ 
termined.  By  this  process  of  testing 
and  elimination,  those  varieties  best 
suited  to  our  conditions  have  been  se¬ 
lected  and  added  to  our  list  of  recom¬ 
mended  varieties,  while  those  varieties 
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which  have  not  stood  the  test  have  been 
discarded  as  useless. 

Plum  growing  in  the  Canadian  North- 
West,  from  the  standpoint  of  hardi¬ 
ness  at  least,  probably  gives  greater 
promise  than  the  growing  of  apples, 
due  to  the  fact  that  a  hardy  native 
species  which  may  be  used  as  founda¬ 
tion  stock  is  found  growing  throughout 
many  parts  of  Western  Canada.  The 
species  referred  to  is  the  Canada  Plum, 
or  Prunus  Nigra.  The  tree  or  bush  is 


the  Prunus  nigra  group.  Of  those  bet¬ 
ter  known,  the  Mammoth,  Assiniboine, 
Cheney  and  the  Aitken  are  probably 
the  best.  The  Cheney  is  described  as 
having  large  round  fruit,  lacking  in 
astringency,  deep  yellow  flesh  and  dark 
red  skin.  The  fruit  ripens  early  in 
September.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grow¬ 
er,  but  the  limbs  are  somewhat  liable 
to  split  in  the  crotches.  The  Aitken 
also  has  large  fruit  of  deep  red  color, 
fruit  of  very  fair  quality  and  lacking 


One  Year  Old  Raspberry  Plantation  at  Dominion  Exp.  Station,  Morden,  Man. 


of  rather  small  size,  irregular  habit  of 
growth  and  with  dark  colored  branches. 
The  fruits  are  of  moderate  size,  red  or 
yellow  in  color  and  of  an  astringent  fla¬ 
vor.  The  readiness  with  which  the 
genus  prunus  will  hybridize  with  other 
species  of  the  same  genus  affords 
splendid  opportunities  for  combining 
the  hardiness  of  our  native  plum  with 
the  improved  varieties  belonging  to 


in  astringency.  The  fruit  ripens  in 
September  and  the  tree  is  considered 
very  hardy  and  vigorous.  The  Mam¬ 
moth  is  of  more  recent  introduction  and 
was  originated  by  the  late  A  P.  Ste¬ 
venson,  of  Morden.  This  is  also  a  fruit 
of  good  size  and  very  fair  quality.  The 
tree  has  also  proven  hardy  and  vigor¬ 
ous.  The  outlook  for  plum  growing  in 
the  West  on  a  commercial  scale  is 
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quite  promising.  Related  to  the  plums 
are  the  plum  sand-cherry  hybrids, 
among  the  best  known  of  which  is  the 
Compass  Cherry  which  originated  in 
Minnesota  and  is  giving  very  good  re¬ 
sults  in  Manitoba.  Some  of  Professor 
N.  E.  Hansen's  plum-sand  cherry  hy¬ 
brids,  such  as  Opata,  Sapa  and  Sansota, 
which  are  of  more  recent  introduction, 
are  giving  fair  results  as  well. 

The  bramble  fruits,  particularly 
the  red  raspberry,  give  good  returns  in 
Manitoba.  The  wilS  red  raspberry 
(Rubus  strigosus)  has  been  found 
growing  in  the  native  wilderness,  four 
hundred  miles  north  of  the  city  of 
Winnipeg.  In  a  few  localities  rasp¬ 
berries  have  been  grown  on  a  fairly 
extensive  commercial  scale.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  varieties  have  been  under  test 
and  among  those  which  have  given  the 
best  results  are  Herbert,  Latham,  Ohta 
and  Miller.  The  black  and  purple  cane 
varieties  have,  as  a  rule,  not  given  as 
good  results  as  the  red  varieties.  Black¬ 
berries  have  not  proven  sufficiently 
hardy  for  general  planting. 

Of  all  the  fruits  grown  in  Western 
Canada  none  have  given  better  results 
under  general  conditions  than  the  cur¬ 
rant.  Practically  all  varieties  of  cur¬ 
rants  have  come  through  our  winters 
with  perfect  success.  The  red  varieties 
have  probably  given  the  best  results 
from  the  standpoint  of  vigor  and  har¬ 
diness.  Red  varieties,  such  as  the  Red 
Cross,  Red  Dutch,  Ruby  Castle,  Vic¬ 
toria  Red  and  Cumberland  Red  are 
found  to  be  prolific  and  fairly  profit¬ 
able.  Vigorous  and  productive  varie¬ 
ties  of  black  currants  are  the  Magnus, 
Climax,  Kerry  and  Eclipse.  The  cur¬ 
rant  gives  best  results  when  grown  in 
the  -bush  form,  practising  a  certain 
amount  of  renewal  each  year  and  keep¬ 
ing  a  supply  of  vigorous  bearing  wood. 
Undoubtedly  currants  can  be  grown 


with  good  success  in  many  parts  of 
Manitoba 

Strawberries  give  fairly  good  results 
and  are  being  grown  quite  extensively 
on  a  limited  scale  in  different  parts 
of  the  Province.  There  are  two  types 
being  grown,  that  is,  the  June-bearing 
and  the  Everbearing  types.  During 
later  years,  the  Everbearing  varieties 
are  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity. 
To  get  the  best  results,  strawberries 
must  be  grown  in  a  proteccted  situa¬ 
tion  and  given  some  winter  protection. 
Of  the  June  bearing  varieties  the  Sen¬ 
ator  Dunlap,  Dakota  and  Bederwood 
are  popular  and  give  good  returns 
from  the  standpoint  of  yield.  The 
Everbearing  varieties,  which  continue 
to  produce  fruit  during  a  long  season, 
are  found  q.iite  satisfactory  in  Mani¬ 
toba.  The  variety  known  as  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  has  given  good  results,  while 
the  Duluth,  a  variety  which  originated 
within  recent  years  at  the  fruit  breed¬ 
ing  farm  at  Excelsior,  Minn.,  has 
proven  to  be  a  promising  variety  for 
Manitoba  conditions. 

The  foregoing  will,  in  a  measure,  de¬ 
monstrate  the  fruit  growing  possibili¬ 
ties  of  our  Province.  It  is  hoped  that 
work  being  done  at  the  Experimental 
Farm,  at  Morden,  Man.,  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Leslie,  under  the  direction  of  Professor 
Macoun.  in  the  breeding  of  hardy 
fruits,  coupled  with  the  work  of  a 
similar  character,  which  is  being  done 
at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College 
will  in  time  add  considerably  to  the 
list  of  fruits  already  grown,  and  in¬ 
crease  considerably  the  possibilities  of 
fruit  production  within  our  Province. 
Fruits  of  the  right  class  would,  quickly 
find  a  place  on  our  Western  Farms  and 
aid  considerably  in  building  up  that 
system  of  permanent  agriculture  which 
is  so  essential  in  our  Canadian.  West. 
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Through  the  Canadian  Rockies  by  F ord 

By  H.  L.  Ford,  ’29. 


SOME  of  these  B.  C.  ferrymen 
never  do  know  when  their 
barge  is  loaded.  He  had  room 
for  eight  cars  on  it,  and  before  he 
was  ready  to  leave  there  were  seven 
cars  and  a  truck  on  it.  So  most  of 
us  thought  the  fellow  who  arrived 
in  his  Lizzie  just  as  the  ferry  was 
preparing  to  leave  was  out  of  luck. 
However,  the  ingenious  ferryman 
saw  differently  and  in  due  course  the 
Ford  was  loaded  to  a  superior  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  flat  body  of  the  truck. 
To  the  onlooker  the  car  might  seem 
to  be  in  a  rather  precarious  position, 
but  ropes  held  it  firmly  in  place. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  interest¬ 
ing  events  on  our  tour.  We  left 
Armstrong,  B.C.,  August  15th,  1925, 
and  arrived  in  Calgary,  Alta.,  Aug¬ 
ust  20th  of  the  following  week.  We 
had  travelled  about  750  miles  in  six 
days  and  had  camped  out  five  nights. 
The  route  we  travelled  led  south  to 
the  Okanagan  Valley  as  far  as  Os- 
soyoos,  which  is  about  one  and  one- 
half  miles  north  of  the  American 
boundary.  From  here  we  travelled 
more  or  less  directly  to  Grand  Forks, 
then  north-east  to  Nelson.  After 
freighting  on  the  Kuskanook  around 
to  the  wharf  bearing  the  same  name, 
we  took  the  trail  leading  through 
the  National  Park  to  Banff  and  Cal¬ 
gary. 

Inside  of  an  hour  we  reached  the 
frultlands.  The  road  led  along  the 
mountain  side  above  the  beautiful 
Kalamalka  Lake.  On  the  right,  the 
brown  grass-covered  hill  rose  sharp¬ 
ly,  and  on  the  left  it  almost  fell  down 
straight  into  the  deep  blue  of  the 
mountain  lake.  Across  the  lake  on 


the  benchlands  are  the  orchards 
stretching  back  into  the  mountain 
valley  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

After  about  seventeen  miles  of  this 
scenery,  the  road  dropped  to  the 
level  of  Woods  Lake  and  wound  in 
picturesque  fashion  around  rocky 
promontories  and  small  jutting  hills. 
It  adds  a  little  spice  to  motoring 
when  you  cannot  see  around  the 
bend  a  hundred  yards  ahead.  From 
the  lower  end  of  the  lakes  the  road 
led  through  a  rich  farming  country 
to  Kelona  and  here  we  ferried  across 
the  Okanagan  Lake.  The  roads  were 
good  for  the  twenty  miles  to  Sum- 
meriand,  but  a  few  miles  further,  on 
a  detour  around  a  landslide,  we  en¬ 
countered  the  worst  piece  of  road  on 
the  whole  trip.  The  detour  led 
through  the  Summerland  Experi¬ 
mental  Station,  which  is  partly 
bench  lands  and  partly  on  the  level 
of  the  lake  shore.  The  last  part  was 
nothing  more  than  a  cow  trail  wind¬ 
ing  among  pine  trees  and  sage  bush 
and  along  the  crumbling  edge  of  a 
water  cut  gully.  From  the  end  of 
this  detour  in  to  Peniticton  the  road 
has  been  blasted  out  of  solid  rock 
and  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  lake.  After  driving  along  this 
beautiful  lake  shore  we  arrived  at 
Peniticton  shortly  after  six  in  the 
evening.  We  pitched  camp  at  “Tour¬ 
ist  Camp,”  and  our  recollections  of 
the  first  night  on  the  hard  ground 
are  quite  vivid.  Before  morning  we 
were  firmly  convinced  that  we  should 
have  a  layer  of  fir  branches  between 
our  blankets  and  the  ground  for  the 
next  night. 

On  the  run  of  fifty  miles  which 
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we  made  the  next  morning  we  had 
two  important  things  to  remember. 
Along  the  Okanagan  river  is  a  large 
game  reserve  in  which  are  the  only 
representatives  of  the  Trumpeter 
Swans,  now  nearly  extinct  in  Can¬ 
ada.  At  Oliver  some  of  the  best 
cantelopes  in  the  world  are  grown. 

At  Ossoyoos,  which  is  only  a  mile 
north  of  the  International  Boundary 
Line,  we  turned  east  and  commenced 
to  climb  one  of  the  many  mountain 
ranges  which  we  encountered  on  our 
tour.  As  we  climbed  we  had  a  won¬ 
derful  view  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
Okanagan  Valley.  The  river  spread 
in  a  silvery  ribbon  over  the  valley 
floor,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
green  islands,  some  merely  stepping 
stones,  others  of  considerable  extent. 
Eastward  and  westward  the  valley 
sides  rose  in  small  easy  rolling  hills 
covered  with  grass  and  sage  brush, 
until  the  brown  sundried  colour  of 
the  sides  of  the  valley  gave  place 
to  the  evergreen  timber.  We  climbed 
rapidly  as  the  grade  was  easy  and 
the  road  smooth.  In  a  short  time 
we  were  among  the  giant  tamaracks 
and  firs  on  the  mountain  top.  Soon 
after  we  crossed  the  divide  we  saw 
signs  of  civilization.  An  old  tumble 
down  sawmill  and  logging  camp 
marked  the  site  of  a  once  busy  centre 
of  industry.  As  we  journeyed  on, 
grain  in  the  stock  appeared  in  large 
acreage,  and  the  pretentious  build¬ 
ings  of  the  farms  showed  that  pros¬ 
perity  had  blessed  them.  After  we 
left  this  small  isolated  settlement  we 
saw  practically  no  sign  of  human 
beings  until  we  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Kettle  river  near  Grand 
Forks.  This  pretty  city  lies  in  a 
very  fertile  valley,  but  for  most  part 
it  is  surrounded  by  a  settlement  of 


Dukabors  over  which  King  Peter 
Veregin  held  sway. 

The  next  morning  we  travelled 
down  the  river  to  Cascade.  This  is 
a  town  of  the  past,  but  the  pictures¬ 
que  rocky  gorge  with  its  stream  of 
foaming,  tumbling  water  is  still  as 
pretty  as  ever.  At  the  foot  of  the 
falls  stands  a  brick  powerhouse.  Its 
doors  are  unlocked  and  within  every¬ 
thing  lies  in  readiness  for  the  time 
'*  hen  the  call  for  more  electrical 
power  will  cause  the  valves  to  be 
opened,  and  the  turbine  and  gener¬ 
ators  to  revolve  once  3nore.  Below 
this  beautiful  waterfall  on  the  gra¬ 
vel^  bank  of  the  river  we  cooked 
and  ate  breakfast.  By  nightfall  we 
had  climbed  over  two  massive  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  side  by  side.  We  topped 
the  summit  at  4,500  feet  about  noon, 
and  had  dinner  in  the  clear,  exhil¬ 
arating  air.  In  the  thin  atmosphere 
water  seemed  to  boil  before  it  was 
thoroughly  warmed,  but  you  sure 
don’t  have  to  whet  your  appetite  to 
eat  the  bacon  with  its  campfire 
flavor.  When  we  started  after  din¬ 
ner  we  were  headed  downhill.  You 
can  imagine  coasting  for  ten  or  fif¬ 
teen  miles  with  engine  shut  off  and 
only  using  brakes  occasionally.  At 
one  curve  the  road  clung  to  the  steep 
mountain  wall  and  you  could  look 
far  below  to  the  valley  floor.  At 
the  next  the  road  led  into  a  gulch  in 
the  bottom  of  which  a  mountain 
stream  brawled  noisily.  We  crossed 
the  mile  or  so  of  valley  bottom  and 
began  the  ascent  of  another  hill  just 
as  high  and  precipitous  as  the  last. 
While  stopping  at  one  of  the  many 
little  streams,  an  American  tourist 
with  a  Ruxsteel  axle  on  his  Ford 
caught  up  to  us,  and,  in  explaining 
the  merits  of  the  device,  he  said. 
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“Why,  boys,  that  is  what  makes  an 
automobile  out  of  a  Ford!” 

The  engineers  who  put  those  roads 
through  were  building  for  tourist 
traffic.  If  there  was  anything  to  see 
from  the  top  of  a  mountain  they 
would  sure  put  the  road  over  the 
peak,  even  if  it  did  cost  twice 
as  much.  The  road  was  built  for 
scenery.  As  we  came  down  the 
mountain  side  into  the  Columbia 


“The  Lure  of  the  Open  Road” 


Valley  we  saw  the  huge  dumps  of  the 
Rossland  copper  mines,  and  a  few 
miles  further  on,  Trail,  with  its  large 
smelter.  From  the  lead  refinery  it 
produces  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  tons  of  metal  daily  on  an  average 


while  the  zinc  refinery  puts  out  one 
hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  electro¬ 
lytic  zinc.  The  sulphur  fumes  from 
this  smelter  have  killed  all  vegeta¬ 
tion  within  a  radius  of  several  miles. 
The  valley  presents  a  barren  view, 
much  like  a  burned  over  area,  with 
brown  dead  trees  covering  the  once 
green  mountains. 

Up  at  Bonnington  Falls  on  the 
Columbia  river  is  the  main  plant  of 
the  West  Kootenay  Power  Company. 
This  company  supplies  electric  pow¬ 
er  to  most  of  the  eastern  Interior 
of  B.  C.  The  possibilities  for  de¬ 
veloping  power  on  these  falls  are  un¬ 
limited.  At  present  there  are  two 
250,000  horse  power  generators  in¬ 
stalled,  and  there  is  provision  made 
for  the  installation  of  at  least  two 
more  of  the  same  kind.  It  was  while 
running  from  these  falls  up  to  Nel¬ 
son  that  we  had  another  little  thrill. 
We  were  meeting  a  car  on  one  of 
those  mountain  roads,  which  seem¬ 
ed  by  car-light  to  be  plenty  wide 
enough  to  pass.  So  we  turned  out 
into  the  weeds  on  the  roadside,  and, 
to  our  surprise,  the  two  outside 
wheels  dropped  over  the  bank,  and 
we  came  to  a  rather  sudden  stop. 
When  we  got  out  we  decided — in  the 
dark — that  a  few  inches  farther 
might  have  been  far  enough.  We 
had  no  difficulty  in  reversing  onto 
the  road  however  and  were  soon  un¬ 
der  way  again  for  Nelson. 

After  spending  the  night  in  the 
tourist  camp,  we  loaded  the  car  on 
the  lake  steamer,  Kuskanook,  and 
enjoyed  a  delightful  ride  in  the  clear 
morning  air.  After  five  hours  ride 
on  the  blue  waters  of  the  Kootenay 
Lake  we  disembarked  at  Kootenay 
landing.  That  afternoon  we  passed 
through  Cranbrook  and  camped  for 
the  night  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
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just  north  of  historic  Fort  Steele. 
The  next  morning  we  were  just  ready 
to  start  when  someone  discovered  a 
flat  tire.  This  was  the  first  tire 
trouble  we  had  encountered,  and 
having  started  on  old  tires  we 
thought  ourselves  remarkably  lucky. 
However  the  “spare”  was  ready  and 
we  wasted  no  time  in  starting.  About 
noon  a  sign  board  directed  us  to 
Harrison  Hot  Springs.  It  seemed  to 
be  quite  a  summer  resort,  both  for 
those  in  search  of  pleasure  and  those 
who  believed  in  the  healthy  influence 
of  the  hot  sulphur  water. 

Later  in  the  day  we  got  to  the 
Kootenay  Gate  of  the  National  Park. 
This  “toll  gate”  is  in  a  rustic  log 
building  with  offices  at  either  end. 
Mechanically  operated  “bars”  con¬ 
trol  the  entrance.  We  bought  our 
camping  license,  which  allowed  us 
the  right  to  use  the  camp  sites  and 
stoves  supplied,  and  also  got  our 
touring  permit,  with  a  nickel  buffalo 
to  clamp  on  the  radiator  for  an  iden¬ 
tification  to  camp  officials. 


In  a  few  miles  we  were  well  into 
the  Rockies.  Here  and  there  a 
sparkling  glacier  hung  above  the 
timber,  while  still  higher  the  sharp 
and  jagged  peaks  pierced  the  thin 
atmosphere.  That  night  when  we 
slept  at  the  foot  of  a  snow-clad 
mountain  iin  the  heart  of  the  Rockies 
will  linger  long  in  our  memories. 
When  we  stopped  at  Boundary  Camp 
we  first  selected  our  camp  site  be¬ 
neath  a  mountain  spruce,  then 
stripped  twigs  from  the  second 
growth  and  piled  them  for  a  mattress 
and  by  the  time  the  purple  of  sunset 
had  died  from  the  majestic  ice-fields 
we  were  ready  to  bunk  in  for  the 
night.  And  as  we  slept  the  little 
glacier  stream  brawled  our  lullaby 
sung  of  a  land  of  trees  and  rocks 
and  snow,  where  nature  rules  sup¬ 
reme.  Next  morning  we  got  up  on 
a  world  white  with  frost,  which,  I 
suppose,  is  the  regular  thing  at  night 
in  the  mountains.  In  a  few  minutes 
we  were  on  the  road  again,  and  al¬ 
most  within  sight  of  our  camp  we 
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passed  the  modest  bronze  post  set  in 
rocks  which  marks  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  B.  C.  and  Alberta,  We  had 
spent  our  last  night  in  B.  C. 

We  stopped  for  breakfast  at  Camp 
Lake  Louise,  which  like  many  of  the 
other  camps,  was  crowded  with  Am¬ 
erican  tourists,  and  by  8.30  a.m.  we 
stood  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful 
snow-fed  Lake  Louise.  At  that  hour 
of  the  morning  the  massive  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  east  cast  a  dark  shadow 
over  the  lake  in  strong  contrast  to 
the  glacier  above  it,  which  lay  white 
and  glistening  in  the  early  morning 
sunlight.  On  the  northwest  side  of 
the  lake  the  new  Chateau  Lake 
Louise  stands  with  hand  outstretch¬ 
ed  and  door  wide  open  to  those  who 
come  with  heavy  wallet.  Saddle 
horses  thread  their  way  all  over  the 
mountains,  taking  the  tourist  to 
places  of  interest. 


On  the  road  through  the  Banff 
Park  we  saw  many  wild  animals, 
which  seem  to  have  lost  their  fear 
for  man.  Under  a  pine  tree  a  deer 
stops  browsing  to  flip  large  ears  and 
gaze  for  a  moment  at  the  passing 
tourist.  If  you  watch  you  can  see 
the  big  horn  sheep  as  they  climb 
fearlessly  among  the  crags.  We 
reached  Banff  at  noon  and  had  din¬ 
ner  there.  By  three  in  the  afternoon 
we  had  signed  out  of  the  Park  and 
before  the  sun  had  set  in  gold  behind 
the  mountains  we  were  leaving  the 
foothills  for  the  level  prairie. 

Calgary  was  our  objective  and 
here  our  story  ends.  We  had  enjoy¬ 
ed  to  the  full  five  most  delightful 
days  in  the  Selkirk  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Our  expenses  were  less  than 
railway  fare  and  our  only  regret  is 
that  we  could  not  take  the  same  same 
tour  every  year. 


To  Morning 

By  Irwin  E.  Thomas,  ’29. 

Beneath  the  valley’s  dimpled  slope, 
Where  shadows  steal  to  play, 

A  wood-thrush  ventures  into  song — 
A  prelude  to  the  day. 

O  morning,  dewy,  fragrant, 

With  our  delight  in  thee; 

You  help  us  work  out  in  ourselves, 
What  we  most  wish  to  be. 

Best  loved  in  early  childhood, 

We  feel  thine  influence  still; 

O  may  it  prove  a  boon  to  us, 

Till  we  have  topped  the  hill. 
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The  Europ  ean  Corn  Borer 

By  W.  A.  Sheppard,  ’29. 


ONE  of  the  greatest  crop  pests  is 
the  European  Corn  Borer. 
This  pest  is  easily  recognized 
in  all  stages  of  its  life  history.  When 
it  is  in  the  borer  stage  it  is  a  brown¬ 
ish-white,  and  sometimes  almost 
white,  caterpillar,  about  one  inch 
long,  having  a  brown  head  and  be¬ 
ing  slightly  mottled  with  brown  all 
over  the  body. 

It  passes  from  the  borer  stage,  af¬ 
ter  passing  the  winter  in  corn  stalks 
or  cobs,  into  a  brown  cigar-shaped 
pupa  stage.  In  about  two  weeks  the 
moth  emerges  from  the  pupa.  These 
moths  fly  only  at  night  and  are 
found  from  the  middle  of  June  to 
early  August.  During  this  time, 
they  lay  eggs  on  the  under  side  of 
the  corn  leaves.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  clusters,  each  cluster  containing 
about  eighteen  eggs.  They  are 
small,  flat  and  white,  and  soon  hatch 
into  tiny  borers,  which  begin  to  feed 
on  the  corn.  These  tiny  borers  are 
full  grown  by  the  end  of  August. 
They  remain  in  the  borer  stage  dur- 
the  winter  and  in  the  spring  they 
pupate. 

The  borer  is  gradually  spreading. 
Is  has  now  spread  for  miles  east  of 
Toronto,  and  is  in  practically  every 
county  west  of  there.  Its  numbers 
are  ever  increasing,  and  probably 
double  each  year.  Approximately  one 
half  of  the  total  number  of  borers 

are  in  Essex  and  Kent  counties 

0 

alone.  The  remainder  is  spread 
throughout  the  other  south-western 
counties  of  Ontario.  In  Waterloo, 
Brant,  Huron  and  Lambton,  and 
other  adjoining  Counties,  the  corn 
borers  are  in  every  corn  field.  Many 


varieties  of  corn  have  been  tested, 
as  to  the  injurious  effect  of  the  corn 
borer,  but  every  field  has  been  in¬ 
fested,  which  shows  that  no  variety 
is  exempt  from  injury  by  the  corn 
borer.  Dent  corns,  due  to  their 
sturdy  stalk,  withstand  injury  better 
than  do  Flint  corns,  but  may  con¬ 
tain  as  many  borers. 

Corn  borers  do  not  breed  in  weeds. 
Only  on  rare  occasions  have  corn 
borers  been  found  in  weeds,  and  in 
such  cases  the  weed  is  not  more  than 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  corn 
field.  Often  have  borers  been  found 
in  stout  weeds,  but  these  are  not  corn 
bowers,  although  they  resemble  the 
corn  borer  very  much.  The  corn 
borer  may  be  found  in  weeds  which 
grow  among  or  beside  the  corn,  but 
in  these  instances  the  eggs  were  not 
laid  on  the  weeds.  The  borer,  when 
fully  grown,  has  a  tendency  to  wan¬ 
der,  and  therefore  when  a  corn  bor¬ 
er  is  found  in  weeds  it  merely  crawl¬ 
ed  there  from  a  corn  stalk  and  bur¬ 
rowed  into  it. 

Many  methods  of  destruction  have 
been  tried,  but  only  one  seems  to  be 
practical  and  efficient.  Lights  were 
used  as  bait  but  these  proved  almost 
useless.  Spraying  was  tested  and  also 
proved  valueless.  The  weather  as¬ 
sists  the  farmer  but  slightly,  and  so 
there  seems  to  be  only  one  way  to 
eradicate  their  presence  from  the 
corn  field.  This  method  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Cut  the  corn  as  soon  as  it  is  ready, 
cutting  it  as  close  to  the  ground  as 
possible.  The  corn  should  then  be 
ensiled  as  any  borers  going  into  the 
silo  soon  perish.  If  the  corn  is  fed 
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whole  and  not  ensiled,  all  the  borers 
in  the  uneaten  portion  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  best  and  safest  way  is 
to  haul  all  refuse  into  the  field  and 
burn  it,  as  the  stalks  are  usually  too 
long  to  plough  under.  The  cobs 
should  also  be  ploughed  under  or 
used  as  fuel,  as  many  borers  pass 
the  winter  in  the  cobs.  Some  per¬ 
sons  think  that  the  corn  borer  can 
be  controlled  without  ploughing,  but 
if  an  examination  is  made  of  the 
stubble  in  an  infested  field,  it  will 
be  found  that  many  corn  borers  are 
in  the  stubble,  cobs  and  odd  frag¬ 
ments  of  corn  lying  scattered  over 
the  field. 

Clean  ploughing  is  absolutely 


necessary.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  the  borer  comes  up  either  in  the 
fall  or  spring,  and  if  there  are  no 
cobs,  stubble  or  fragments  lying  in 
the  field,  the  borers  die  from  expos¬ 
ure  to  the  weather  or  are  eaten  by 
birds  or  ground  beetles.  Ploughing 
should  be  done  either  in  the  fall  or 
in  the  spring,  BEFORE  JUNE  1st. 
The  best  crop  to  follow  corn  in  a 
crop  rotation  is  small  grains,  such 
as  wheat,  rye,  barley  or  oats.  A 
hoed  crop  should  never  follow  a  corn 
crop  as  the  stubble  may  be  dragged 
up  before  all  the  borers  have  perish¬ 
ed. 

Every  farmer  must  co-operate  or 
the  borer  will  remain  as  before. 


When  the  Next  War  Will  Begin 

By  D.  It.  Creelman,  ’29. 

Absolute  knowledge  I  have  none, 

But  my  aunt  was  her  mother’s  sister’s  son. 

She  heard  a  policeman  on  his  beat 
Say  to  a  labourer  on  the  street, 

That  he  had  a  letter  just  last  week, 

Written  in  the  finest  Greek, 

From  a  Chinese  coolie  in  Timbuotoo, 

Who  said  the  negroes  in  Cuba  knew, 

Of  a  coloured  man  in  a  Texan  town, 

Who  got  it  straight  from  a  circus  clown, 

That  a  man  in  the  Klondike  heard  the  news, 
From  a  gang  of  South  American  Jews, 

About  somebody  in  Borneo 

Who  heard  a  man,  who  claimed  to  know 

Of  a  swell  society  female  fake, 

Whose  mother-in-law  will  undertake 

To  prove  that  her  seventh  husband’s  sister’s  niece, 

Had  stated  in  a  printed  piece 

That  she  had  a  son  who  had  a  friend  named  Jim, 
That  knows  when  the  next  war  is  going  to  begin. 
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A  Little  Novelette 

By  -  ’29. 


THEY  had  known  each  other 
from  childhood.  Neither  of 
them  realized  their  love  for 
each  other  till  they  separated.  He 
was  of  a  roaming  nature  and  had 
travelled  the  world  over.  She  was 
contented  to  stay  at  her  father’s 
villa. 

While  abroad  he  met  other  people 
and  enjoyed  their  association  for  a 
while,  but  he  began  to  think  of  the 
girl  at  the  villa  that  he  knew  only 
as  a  childhood  companion.  Now  he 
thought  differently.  She  meant 
more  to  him  now  than  any  one  that 
he  had  met  in  Europe,  Africa  or  in 
dear  old  America.  He  started  send¬ 
ing  her  souvenirs  from  every  city 
he  visited. 

These  souvenirs  caused  an  awak¬ 
ening  in  the  maiden  at  the  villa.  She 
knew  that  he  meant  more  to  her 
than  all  the  riches  in  the  world,  her 
heart  told  her  so.  He  was  soon  to 
be  home.  The  ship  that  would  carry 
him  from  Sunny  Spain  was  due  in 
New  York  the  following  day.  Three 


days  and  he  would  be  viewing  with 
her  the  scenes  of  their  childhood. 

He  was  home  now  a  week.  He 
looked  like  a  man  that  had  seen 
most  of  the  world.  The  two  lovers 
w^ere  seated  in  front  of  the  maiden’s 
home.  It  was  June.  He  was  talk¬ 
ing:  “Fly  away  with  me.  I’ll  take 
you  to  the  four  ends  of  the  earth. 
Tell  me  you  will  be  mine.  When  we 
are  old  I’ll  build  a  castle  in  Spain. 
Only  tell  me  you  are  mine.” 

The  girl  of  the  villa  looked  at  him 
and  sighed:  “I  must  do  as  mother 
wishes,”  she  told  him.  “If  she  con¬ 
sents  to  the  marriage,  I  too  will  con¬ 
sent.” 

They  found  the  mother  at  last.  She 
seemed  to  be  very  thoughtful,  when 
she  heard  their  wish.  After  a  time 
she  gave  her  consent. 

The  next  day  the  engagement  was 
printed  in  the  paper.  It  stated: 
“Mrs,  Anna  Smicht  announces  the 
engagement  of  her  daughter,  Ohris- 
tobelle  Alexandrine,  aged  forty-two, 
to  Uriah  Dante  Macintosh,  a  deck 
hand  on  the  sailing  vessel  Smodgell.” 


The  happiness  of  life  depends  less  upon  what  befalls  us  than  upon  the 
way  in  which  we  take  it. — Levanter. 


'Tf  ‘  :**. 


A  man  of  little  learning  deems  that  little  a  great  deal;  a  frog,  never 
having  seen  the  ocean,  considers  its  well  a  great  sea. — Burmese  Proverb. 
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EDITORIAL 


Exams 


With  exams  a  thing  of  the  past  for 
another  year,  and  some  of  us  only  too 
glad  to  forget  about  them,  it  may  seem 
rather  out  of  place  to  bring  the  subject 
of  exams  to  the  limelight  once  more 
at  so  early  a  date.  However,  memories 
dim  with  time,  and  hence  it  may  he 
wise  to  air  our  views  before  we  forget 
them.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  into 
a  discussion  as  to  whether  an  exam  is 
an  accurate  test  of  a  person’s  knowledge 
of  a  certain  subject.  Only  too  well  we 
realize  their  inadequacy,  but  at  the 
same  time,  they  seem  to  be  the  best 
method  of  finding  out  what  a  fellow 
knows,  that  has  yet  been  devised.  Hence 
we  have,  and  will  have,  exams. 

But  there  are  exams  and  exams, 
some  a  good  test  of  a  person’s  know¬ 
ledge  and  others  a  very  poor  test.  There 
are  short  exams  and  long  exams,  and 


exceptionally  long  exams,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  the  reason  for  writing  this  editorial. 
We  have  admitted  that  exams  at  best 
give  only  an  approximate  idea  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  knowledge.  Then  why  try  to  further 
decrease  their  value  by  setting  a  two- 
hour  exam  that  will  take  the  average 
person  at  least  three  hours  to  answer? 
Fortunately,  these  exceptionally  long 
exams  are  the  exception,  and  not  the 
rule,  at  the  O.A.C.,  but  they  do  occur, 
and  we  sometimes  wonder  why  they 
persist  in  reappearing  year  after  year. 

Are  longer  exams  a  fairer  test  of 
one’s  knowledge  than  shorter  exams  ? 
We  claim  they  are  not,  and  as  a  case 
in  point,  we  wish  to  refer  to  the  3rd 
Year  Biochemistry  exam,  April,  1926. 
Any  person  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  year’s  work  could  easily  answer 
that  exam  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
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but  who  will  dare  say  that  that  same 
exam  was  not  a  real  test  of  a  person’s 
knowledge  of  the  year’s  work?  Thus  it 
seems  that  extreme  length  is  not  an  es¬ 
sential  characteristic  of  a  real  test. 

A  long  exam,  therefore,  is  not  a 
fairer  test  of  one’s  knowledge  than  a 
shorter  one.  But  need  one  stop  at 
that?  Would  we  be  justified  in  saying 
that  an  exceptionally  long  exam  is  an 
unfair  test  of  a  person’s  knowledge  of 
a  subject?  We  contend  we  are.  Exam¬ 
writing  is  an  art  in  itself,  and  the  writ¬ 
ing  of  long  exams  is  a  greater  art  than 
the  writing  of  short  exams.  Many  a 
fellow  goes  into  an  exam  with  a 
fair  knowledge  of  his  subject,  but 
when  at  the  end  of  one  hour  he  finds 
that  he  has  only  three  of  the  nine 
questions  answered,  he  immediately,  to 
use  a  slang  expression,  goes  up  into  the 


air,  and  the  result  is  a  mark  of  50  in¬ 
stead  of  a  mark  of  65  as  perhaps  his 
knowledge  would  warrant.  Another 
fellow  will  go  into  the  same  exam  with 
approximately  the  same  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  will  apportion  the  120  min¬ 
utes  to  the  different  questions,  and 
make  up  his  mind  that  he  is  going  to 
at  least  touch  every  question,  and  the 
result  is  a  mark  of  75  or  80.  This  ap¬ 
plies  to  all  exams  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  but  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
longer  ones. 

A  long  exam  is  not  a  fair  test  of  one’s 
knowledge,  but  is  rather  a  test  of  one’s 
exam-writing  ability.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  shorter  exam  may  be  so  arrang¬ 
ed  as  to  be  an  approximately  fair  test, 
and  hence  we  can  see  little  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  continued  existence  of  these 
exceptionally  long  exams. 


Our  System 


Trinity  Reviezv  (Toronto)  : — The  fail¬ 
ure  of  our  system  of  education,  if  fail¬ 
ure  there  be,  may  be  ascribed  to  far 
deeper  causes  than  those  of  faulty  cur¬ 
ricula.  It  has  its  basis  in  a  misconcep¬ 
tion  of  the  function  of  university  educa¬ 
tion  existing  in  the  public  mind.  This 
lies  in  the  attempt  to  attach  a!  market 
price  to  the  goods  which  a  university 
has  to  offer  the  prospective  student. 
Once  it  becomes  fixed  in  the  minds  of 
the  general  public  that  a  university  edu¬ 
cation  has  an  actual  cash  value  to  the 
individual  or  the  community  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  mass  production  comes  into 
play.  One  B.A.’s  worth,  let  us  say,  30 
cents.  Then  1000  B.A.’s  are  worth  $30. 
10,000  will  be  worth  $300,  and  so  on. 

If  this  is  true  then  the  way  to  get  the 
most  advantage  from  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  is  to  turn  out  the  maximum 
number  of  graduates  at  minimum  cost. 
The  first  consequence  of  this  attitude  of 
mind  is  to  flood  the  universities  with  all 


types  of  humanity  regardless  of  whether 
they  are  capable  of  real  education  or 
not.  If  these  are  to  be  qualified  to  pass 
examinations  and  become  graduates 
(with  a  cash  value)  it  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  professor  to  pump  them  full  of  in¬ 
formation  in  the  lecture  room,  train 
them  as  far  as  possible  to  use  this  in¬ 
formation  in  their  examinations  and 
drive  them  into  the  examination  shamble 
uniform  automatons  like  German  shock 
troops  going  into  action. 

The  results  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  public  are  the  same  as  those  ob¬ 
tained  from  under  the  German  military 
system,  as  business  men  who  have  em¬ 
ployed  University  graduates  bear  fre¬ 
quent  eloquent  and  explosive  witness. 
The  lecture-trained  student  is  able  to 
break  through  the  flimsy  examination 
barriers,  but  when  he  is  put  in  contact 
with  a  new  situation  and  given  un¬ 
familiar  problems  to  grapple  with,  he 
finds  that  he  has  no  power  of  self  di- 
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rection  and  is  beaten  before  he  begins. 
The  advocates  of  mass  production  hav¬ 
ing  no  understanding  of  the  true  nature 


of  the  good  they  seek  to  increase,  have 
succeeded  only  in  destroying  the  value 
they  set  upon  it. 


Year  ’26 


To  you,  in  the  midst  of  writing  4th 
Year  exams,  the  Review  extends  its 
best  wishes  for  your  success  in  these, 
your  final  exams  at  the  O.  A.  C.  May 
they  be  a  source  of  pleasant  memories 
to  you  forever. 

Soon,  you  as  a  Year  will  be  leaving 
these  halls  of  learning.  Many  of  you 
will  sever  your  connections  with  the 
O  A.C.  forever,  and  may  depart  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  globe,  for  aught  we 
know.  But  even  if  this  be  the  case,  there 
is  a  force  at  the  O.A.C.,  which  for  the 
small  sum  of  $1.00  per  year,  will  for¬ 
ever  bind  you  to  your  Alma  Mater.  Is 
it  not  worth  while?  Do  you  not  wish 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  College  which 
has  meant  so  much  to  you?  Do  you 
not  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
chums  of  your  college  days?  Do  you 


not  wish  to  follow  the  evolution  of  the 
O.  A.  C.  during  the  years  to  come,  to 
follow  the  increasingly  important  part 
it  is  bound  to  play  in  the  agricultural 
affairs  of  North  America?  And  lastly, 
but  not  least,  do  you  not  wish  to  help 
us  and  the  future  students  of  the  O. 
A.C.  to  make  the  Review  a  success?  It 
is  only  through  the  co-operation  of  a 
large  body  of  enthusiastic  graduates 
that  the  Review  can  be  made  the  Suc¬ 
cess  it  should  be.  We  are  counting  on 
you,  ’26,  to  do  your  share,  as  you  have 
already  done  it,  in  your  undergraduate 
days. 

So,  before  you  leave  this  college, 
make  sure  that  your  name  is  on  our 
subscription  list.  W,e  want  your  name, 
and  yours— and  yours  ! 


Speak  properly,  and  in  as  few  words  as  you  can,  but  always  plainly; 
for  the  end  of  speech  is  not  ostentation^ .  but  to  be  understood. — William  Penn. 
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Results  of  Final  Examinations  1  926 


YEAR  STANDING 

Note — Numbers  following  totals  indi¬ 
cate  subjects  on  which  the  student 
has  failed  to  obtain  a  pass  mark. 

FIRST  YEAR  ASSOCIATE  CLASS. 

Arranged  in  order  of  proficiency.. 
Maximum — 3100. 

1,  Brown,  y.  R.,  2501 ;  2,  Lapp,  W. 
R.,  2428;  3,  McTavish  H.  H.,  2247; 
4,  Butler,  A.  N.  L.,  2190;  5,  Banks,  E. 
A.  H.,  2139;  6,  Wallace,  W.  C.,  2077; 
7,  Forsyth,  W.  C.,  2044;  8,  Ellis,  E.  H., 
2036;  9,  MacKendrick,  W.  H.,  2017; 
10,  Burgoyne,  J.  S.,  2010;  11,  Gibson, 
D.  E.,  2006;  12,  Lawrence,  W.  C., 
2003;  13,  Griffiths,  M.  G.,  1997,  No. 
23 ;  14,  Sheppard,  W.  A.,  1952,  Nos.  2, 
24;  15,  Lory,  C.  J.  H.,  1934,  No.  12; 
16,  Good,  B.  G.,  1931;  17,  Goold, 

C.  A.,  1928,  No.  6;  18,  McKean,  J.  A. 
H.,  1914;  19,  Gunn  W.  G.,  1849,  Nos. 
6,  8;  20,  Davis,  E.  H.,  1724;  21,  Bow¬ 
man,  R.  T.,  1720,  No.  23;  22,  Patillo,  G., 
1720,  No.  12;  23,  Creelman^  D.  R., 
1719;  24,  Heron,  H.  H.,  1680,  No.  8; 
25,  Armstrong,  R.  D.,  1617,  Nos.  1, 
23,  24;  26,  Macgregor,  A.  C.,  1574, 
Nos.  4,  8,  9,  14,  21,  24;  27,  Ivan  Bell, 
1515,  Nos.  1,  10,  16,  23,  24;  28,  Ry- 
nard,  J.  N.,  1493,  Nos.  15,  23;  29,  Cross, 
W.  E.,  1416  Nos.  1,  5,  6,  8,  14,  23,  24; 
30,  Smith,  H.,  1297,  Nos.  1,  4,  8,  14, 
15,  16,  18,  23,  24. 


CONDITIONED  ON  COLLEC¬ 
TIONS  IN  BOTANY. 

Lory,  Patillo,  Sheppard. 

AEGROTAT  STANDING 

C.  A.  Wilson. 

1,  English  Literature;  2,  Composi¬ 
tion  ;  3,  Public  Speaking ;  4,  Mathe¬ 

matics  ;  5,  Soil  Physics ;  6,  Mechanics 
and  Hydrostatics;  7,  Drainage;  8, 
Mechanical  Drawing;  9,  Farm  Mech¬ 
anics;  10,  Chemistry;  11,  Geology;  12, 
Botany;  13,  Zoology;  14,  Horticulture; 
15,  Field  Husbandry;  16,  Animal 
Husbandry  (Wr.);  17,  Animal 

Husbandry  ,(Pr.)  :  18,  Dairying;  19, 
Poultry;  20,  Apiculture;  21,  Vet.  Anat¬ 
omy;  22,  Vet.  Materia  Medica;  23,  Agr. 
Economics ;  24,  Rural  Sociology. 

FIRST  YEAR  DEGREE. 
YEAR  STANDING. 

Arranged  in  order  of  proficiency. 
Maximum — 2700. 

1,  Birk,  L.  A.,  2330;  2,  Graham,  W.  R. 
2167;  3,  Kerr,  L.  M.,  2129;  4,  Sykes,  J. 
F.,  2083;  5,  Colson,  H.  J.,  2056;  6,  Cav¬ 
ers,  J.  R.,  2042 ;  7,  Duckworth,  J.,  2028 ; 
8,  Warren,  W.  H.,  2009  ;  9,  Ford,  H.  L., 
1942;  10,  Smith,  F.  E.  A.,  1935;  11, 
Watson,  H.,  1935 ;  12,  Gammon, 

W.  M.,  1928;  13,  Patterson,  R. 

D.,  1914;  14,  Robertson,  Helen; 
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1902;  15,  Dixon,  A.,  1892;  No.  15; 

16,  Hall,  G.  E.,  1865;  17,  Mabee,  B.  S., 
1839,  No.  4;  18,  Thomas,  I.  E.,  1816, 
Nos.  4,  8;  19,  Graham,  C.  D.,  1804  ;  20, 
Heming,  W.  E.,  1796;  21,  Griesbach,  E. 
C.,  1784;  22,  Gordon,  W.  M.,  1781;  23, 
Stuart,  D.  S.,  1772;  24,  Wood,  E.  I., 
1753;  25,  Wilcox,  C.  L.,  1750;  26, 

Dempsey,  W.  A.,  1734,  No.  4;  27, 

Townsend,  H.  M.,  1720;  28,  Way,  W. 
P.,  1697,  No.  5;  29,  Keller,  W.  V., 
1626,  Nos.  13,  15;  30,  Howell,  G.  E., 
1597,  No.  8;  31,  Macllraith,  J.  J., 
1451,  Nos.  4,  5,  11,  15;  32,  Smith,  W. 
E.,  1447,  Nos.  5,  8,  9;  33,  Tapscott,  R. 
R  1353,  Nos.  8,  11;  34,  Bell,  J.  D., 
1256,  Nos.  4,  5,  11,  13,  14,  15. 

AEGROTAT  STANDING. 

E.  M.  McKee. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

1,  English  Literature;  2,  Composi¬ 
tion;  3,  Public  Speaking;  4,  Heat;  5, 
Electricity;  6,  Bacteriology;  7,  Mechan¬ 
ics  ;  8,  Mathematics ;  9,  Mechanical 

Drawing;  10,  Farm  Mechanics;  11, 
Chemistry;  12,  Geology;  13,  Botany; 
14,  Zoology;  15,  Horticulture;  16,  Field 
Husbandry;  17,  An.  Husbandry  (Wr.)  ; 
18,  Dairying;  19,  Poultry;  20,  Apiculture, 
21,  Agr.  Economics;  22,  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  (Pr.) 

SECOND  YEAR  ASSOCIATE 
YEAR  STANDING. 

Arranged  in  order  of  proficiency. 

Maximum — 3600. 

1,  Shearer,  J.  C.,  2731 ;  2,  Banbury, 
R.  C.,  2589;  3,  Way,  E.  L„  2569;  4, 
Hill,  B.  S.,  2541 ;  5,  Whiteside,  G.  B., 
2499,  No.  8;  6,  Dench,  F.  Q.,  2469;  7, 
Christie,  C.  E.,  2373 ;  8,  Sawyer,  F.  D., 
2280;  9,  Aitken,  J.  A.,  2212,  No.  19; 
10,  Twiss,  W.  E.,  2091,  Nos.  9,  12;  11, 
Mitchell,  A.  S.,  2079,  Nos.  2,  19;  12, 


Carter,  A.  W„  2077,  Nos.  8,  12:  13, 

Charlton,  J.  A.,  2074;  14,  Braund,  E.  G., 
2045,  No.  22;  15,  Hayes,  H.,  2012,  Nos. 
8,  21;  16,  Jamieson,  A.,  1986,  No.  5; 
17,  Hillary,  W.  V.,  1928,  Nos.  8,  21, 
22;  18,  Grigg,  C.,  1887,  No.  1;  19, 
Penney,  D.  B„  1799,  Nos.  18,  28;  20, 
Thicke,  S.  R.,  1716,  Nos.  5,  8,  22;  21, 
Woods,  R.  M.,  1709,  (10  subjects); 
22,  Garland,  W.  A.,  1707,  Nos.  1,  10, 
12,  17,  18,  23,  McConnel1,  H.,  1634 
(6  subjects)  ;  24,  Peel,  W.  H.,  1530 
(11  subjects). 

CONDITIONED  ON  COLLECTIONS 
IN  BOTANY. 

W.  V.  Hillary. 

CONDITIONED  ON  TERM  WORK 
IN  BOTANY. 

A.  S.  Mitchell. 

/■ 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

1,  English  Literature;  2,  Composition; 
3,  Public  Speaking;  4,  Economics;  5, 
Rural  Sociology ;  6,  Thesis  ;  7,  Drainage  ; 
8,  Agr.  Engineering;  9,  Electricity;  10, 
Farm  Mechanics;  11,  'Mechanidal 
Drawing;  12,  Soil  Chemistry;  13,  Ani¬ 
mal  Nutrition;  14,  Bacteriology;  15, 
Entomology;  16,  HoiJticulture ;  17, 

Systematic  and  Economic  Botany;  18, 
Plant  Physiology;  19,  Field  Husbandry; 

20,  Animal  Husbandry  (Fall  Term)  ; 

21,  Animal  Husbandry  (Pr.)  ;  22, 

Breeding  and  Marketing;  23,  Feeding 
and  Management;  24,  Dairying;  25, 
Poultry;  26,  Vet.  Obstetrics;  27,  Vet. 
Pathology;  28,  Agr.  Economics;  29, 
Forestry. 

SECOND  year  degree. 
YEAR  STANDING. 

Arranged  in  order  of  Proficiency. 
Maximum — 3100. 

1,  Ferguson,  G.  J.,  2394;  2,  Lynsky, 
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M.,  2364;  3,  Scollie,  H.  M.,  2231;  4, 
Johnson,  J.  H.,  2193;  5,  Foster,  B.  B., 
2181;  6,  Watson,  W.  P.,  2153;  7,  Boyce, 

H.  R.,  2107  8,  ;Moore,  P.  M.,  2099; 
9,  Emslie,  A.  R.  G.,  2094;  10,  Collins, 

G.  P.,  2037;  11,  Master,  H.  G.,  2034; 
12,  Renouf,  E.,  1983,  No.  2;  13,  Robin¬ 
son,  W.  R.,  1968,  No.  7;  14,  Tillman,  H. 

G. ,  1967;  15,  Gamble,  J.  R„  1931,  No. 
16;  16,  Beck,  E.  C.,  1881,  Nos.  7,  12; 
17,  McCague,  G.  A.,  1852,  No.  7;  18, 
Cowan,  E.  C.,’  1851,  No.  11;  19,  Wright, 
E.  G.  V.,  1803,  No.  11;  20,  Partridge, 

H.  F.,  1789,  No.  10. 

CONDITIONED  ON  INSECT 
COLLECTIONS. 

Boyce,  Campbell,  Cowan,  Lynsky, 
Master,  Renouf,  Wright. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS. 

1,  English  Literature;  2,  Composi¬ 
tion  ;  3,  Public  Speaking ;  4,  Genetics ; 
5,  Thesis;  6,  Hydrostatics;  7,  Mathe¬ 
matics;  8,  Soil  Physics;  9,  Farm 
Mechanics;  10,  Organic  Chemistry;  11, 
Qualitative  Chemistry;  12,  Quantitative 
Chemistry;  13,  Systematic  Entomology; 
14,  Economic  Entomology;  15,  Horti¬ 
culture;  16,  Botany;  17,  Light;  18, 
Field  Husbandry;  19,  Animal  Husband¬ 
ry  (Wr.)  ;  20,  Animal  Husbandry  (Pr.) 
21,  Bacteriology;  22,  Dairying;  23, 
Poultry;  24,  Apiculture;  25,  Animal 
Physiology;  26,-  Floriculture  and  For¬ 
estry. 

INTERMEDIATE  YEAR. 

YEAR  STANDING. 

Arranged  in  order  of  Proficiency. 

Maximum — 100  per  cent. 

1,  Pickett,  A.  D.,  75.6;  2,  Davidson, 
W.,  70.4;  3,  Thompson,  R.  W.,  67.5; 
4,  Hodgins,  C.  L.,  64.0;  5,  Whiteside, 

H.  W.,  62.6;  6,  Harrison,  N.  W.,  59.5; 
7,  Garrity,  J.  H.,  58.2,  No.  5 ;  8,  Tolton, 


W.  D.,  54.7  Nos.  5,  13;  9,  Turner,  R. 
T.,  54.6,  Nos.  8,  12;  10,  Lashley,  F.  A., 
54.3,  Nos.  5,  9;  11,  Lindsay,  C.  E., 
46.0,  Nos.  3j  10;.  12,  Misner,  C.  E., 
43.0,  Nos.  3,  5,  10. 

LIST  OF  SUBJECTS 

1,  English  Literature;  2,  Composition; 
3,  Mathematics;  4,  Mechanics;  5,  Heat; 
6,  Electricity ;  7,  Hydrostatics ;  8, 

Qualitative  Chemistry ;  9,  Organic 

Chemistry;  10,  Quantitative  Chemistry; 
11,  Systematic  Entomology;  12,  Botany; 
13,  Genetics;  14,  History;  15,  Bacteriol¬ 
ogy;  16,  French;  17,  Light. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

YEAR  STANDING 

Arranged  in  order  of  Proficiency. 

Maximum — 100  per  cent. 

Howard,  Miss  F.,  80.0  per  cent. ;  2, 
Young,  L.  C.,  78.8;  3,  Stevens,  A.  H., 
75.8;  4,  Baker,  J.  L.,  73.6;  5,  Putnam,  D. 
F.,  72.5;  6,  Andrew,  D.  A.,  71.4;  7, 

Hart,  G.  M.,  70.5 ;  8,  Dustan,  G.  G., 
70.0;  9,  Clark,  N.  I.  69.9;  10, 

Thompson,  G.  E.,  68.1;  11,  Williams, 
Miss  H.,  67.8;  12,  Runions,  A.  D., 
67.7;  13,  Cox,  W.  C.,  67.6;  14,  Wilson, 

J.  E.,  67.5;  15,  M  or  wick,  F.  F.,  67.2; 
16,  Goring,  E.  T.  67.0;  17,  Blimey,  J. 
E.,  66.5;  18,  Thompson,  R.,  65  8;  19, 
Grisdale,  J.  A.,  65.7 ;  20,  Hletanen,  L. 
A.,  65.4;  21,  Warren,  G.  C.,  65.4;  22, 
Blair,  B.  D.,  63.9;  23,  Ridley,  J.  E., 
63.0;  24,  Hart,  W.  M.,  62.4;  25.  Wilkes, 
E.,  62.1;  26,  Morrison,  J.  S..  61.7;  27, 
James,  T.  H.,  61.6;  28,  C>  irk  T.  B., 
61.3;  29,  Whiteside,  G.  A.,  61.0  30,; 
Paradis,  R.,  60.4;  31,  Donald,  A  E., 
59.9;  32,  Copeland,  F.  H.  C.,  59.5;  33, 
SiLox,  L.  M.,  58.3;  34,  Ramforth,  H. 
L..  5/. 6;  35,  Graham,  T.  O..  56.1;  36, 
Thomas,  R.,  51.6;  37,  Dies,  A  S..  49  6. 
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CONDITIONED  ON  INSECT  AND 
BOTANICAL  COLLECTIONS 

A.  G.  Dustan. 

CONDITIONS 

Blair — Quantitative  Chemistry 
Bamforth — Biochemistry. 

Dies — Biochemistry,  Organic  Chem- 
istry,  Qualitative  Chemistry,  Algebra. 
Graham — Syst.  Entomology. 

James — Dairy  Cattle  and  Swine  (pf), 
Bact.  Diseases  of  Plants  (no  paper). 
Morrison — -Biochemistry. 

Thomas — Biochemistry,  Agr.  Econ¬ 
omics. 

Wilkes — Ice  Cream. 

Whiteside — Journalism. 

AEGROTAT  STANDING 

E.  H.  Garrard. 

MEDALS,  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND 
PRIZES  AWARDED  APRIL,  1926. 
1905  SCHOLARSHIP. 

($50.00  in  cash  awarded  by  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  ’05  graduates  at  the  College  to 
the  best  “all  round”  man  at  the  close  of 
his  Third  Year.) 

G.  E.  Thompson,  R.  R.  3,  Belmont, 
Ont. 

GOVERNOR  GENERAL’S  SILVER 

MEDAL. 

(For  general  proficiency,  First  and 
Second  Year  work.) 

C.  J.  Ferguson^  R.  R.  2,  Clinton,  Ont. 

GEORGE  CHAPMAN  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP.  . 

($20.00  in  cash  for  proficiency  in 
English  (Degree  Course)  First  and 
Second  Years). 


J.  H.  Johnson,  255  Rosslyn  Ave., 
Hamilton,  Ont. 

SECOND  YEAR  SPECIAL  ESSAY. 

($10.00  in  cash)  B.  S.  Hill,  Queens- 
ville,  Ont. 

GENERAL  PROFICIENCY  PRIZE. 

($10.00  in  cash)  G.  J.  Ferguson,  R.  R. 
2,  Clinton,  Ont. 

FARMER’S  ADVOCATE  SCHOLAR¬ 
SHIP. 

(General  proficiency  in  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  and  Field  Husbandry,  First  and 

Second-  Years  (Associate  Course). 

J.  C.  Shearer,  Bright,  Ont. 

Scholarship  of  $20.00  Each  Awarded  for 
•  Proficiency  in  Groups  of  Subjects 
as  Outlined  in  the  Calendar. 

FIRST  YEAR 
Associate 

Group  1 — V.  R.  Brown,  Harley,  Ont. 
Group  2 — E.  H.  Ellis,  Dor.ion,  Ont. 

Group  3 — R.  W.  Lapp,  422  Huron 
St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Group  4 — A.  N.  L.  Butler,  11  Fair¬ 
mont  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

DEGREE 

Group  1 — L.  A.  Birk,  R.  R.  3,  Dash- 
wood,  Ont. 

Group  2 — W.  M.  Gammon,  Forest, 
Ont. 

Group  3 — J.  F.  Sykes,  Paris,  Ont. 

Group  4 — W.  R.  Grahany  O.  A.  C., 
Guelph. 


The  Farewell  Dance 

Owing  to  the  general  “mumpiness’’  Spring,  very  few  of  the  Mac.  Hall  girls 
that  hovered  around  the  campus  last  were  privileged  to  attend  the  Farewell 
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Party  of  the  First,  Second  and  Third 
Years.  Now,  as  we  lazily  think  over 
last  night’s  party,  we  ask  you  boys,  in 
the  interests  of  posterity  and  of  our 
descendants  or  pursuers — or  whatever 
you  call  what  comes  after  you — that 
if  you  must  have  mumps  you  will  utilize 
the  next  five  months  in  this  way.  Be¬ 
cause,  truly,  this  dance  last  night  was 
the  best  ever. 

The  “gym”  was'  really  very  attrac¬ 
tive  with  its  “centre-piece”  and  palms, 
among  which  we  later  discovered  the 
orchestra.  The  orchestra  must  have 
been  all  that  could  be  desired,  because, 
contrary  to  other  farewell  dances,  there 
were  as  many  people  still  in  the  ‘‘gym” 
for  the  Home  Waltz  as  for  the  first 
dance.  We  like  to  think  that  it  was  due 
to  the  orchestra,  and  not  to  the  fact 
that  the  girls  were  told  they  couldn’t. 

As  for  the  floor — Tennyson’s  brook 
couldn’t  slip  and  slide  the  way  we  did 
as  we  struggled  to  maintain  our 
equilibrium. 

Year  ’28 

The  final  social  function  of  Year  ’28 
for  the  term!  ending  April  16,  was  a 
stag  banquet  held  in  the  College  Caf- 
fateria,  at  6.30  p.m.,  (Saturday,  March 
27.  President  Reynolds,  Honorary  Pre¬ 
sident,  Prof.  Blackwood,  of  Year  ’28, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  year  but 
a  few  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  sick,  attended.  This  was  the  last 
occasion  on  which  all  the  original  year 
could  meet  together,  the  Associate  men 
having  finished  their  two  year  course. 

After  partaking  of  a  very  delicious 
and  wholesome  banquet  the  customary 
toasts  to  King,  College  and  Class  were 
proposed  and  ably  responded  to.  Mr. 
Jack  Johnson,  of  Year  ’28,  acted  as 
toastmaster,  and  was  able  to  hold  in¬ 
terest  with  his  witty  remarks.  The 


We  once  heard  someone  say  that  the 
old  horse-hair  sofas  had  their  advant¬ 
ages  because  it  was  so  difficult  to 
maintain  propinquity.  Such  being  the 
case,  that  floor  possessed  the  l  same 
qualities  and  advantages.  We  are  led 
to  believe  the  majority  found  it  suf¬ 
ficiently  intriguing. 

The  orchestra — the  floor — yes,  and 
ourselves.  Did  everyone  appear  to  be 
having  a  good  time?  Were  the  moon 
waltzes  sufficiently  non-illuminous  ? — 
Sh  !  !  ! — Far  be  it  from  me  to  recall 
those  painful  scenes  !  !  Take  heart, 
girls  !  !  Trains  and  cars  are  still  con¬ 
nected  with  Guelph.  Even  the  mail 
from — with  its  added  burden— may 
creep  a  trifle  more  slowly,  but  in  time 
it  will  arrive  to  make  or  mar  your  dis¬ 
positions.  There  may  not  be  just 
such  another  dance  and  such  another 
floor  and  such  another  night,  but  still 
there  may  be  “a”  night  and  maybe  a 
moon,  and  maybe  a  dance  which  will  be 
quite  satisfying. 

Banquet 

toast  were  interspersed  with  old-time 
songs,  led  by  Prof.  Blackwood  at  the 
piano.  In  his  address,  Prof.  Black¬ 
wood  expressed  great  hopes  for  the 
future  of  the  men  of  the  Associate 
Class,  who  were  about  to  graduate. 
In  conclusion  he  asked  each  member  of 
the  year  to  plant  two  trees,  an  ever¬ 
green  and  a  maple.  President  Rey¬ 
nolds  spoke  at  some  length  on  “The 
Tendencies  of  the  Time,”  and  held  the 
undivided  attention  of  his  audience 
throughout.  His  address  was  to  the 
point  and  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by 
all.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  year 
were  called  upon  to  make  short 
speeches.  W.  P.  Watson,  who  guided 
the  members  so  well  through  their 
sophomore  year,  as  president,  thanked 
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everyone  for  their  hearty  support.  Mr. 
Geo.  Mc'Cague,  newly-elected  President, 
thanked  the  year  for  electing  him,  and 
asked  for  their  co-operation  and  sup¬ 
port  through  the  third  year.  The  ban¬ 


quet  was  closed  by  the  singing  of 
“Auld  Lang  Syne,”  and  everyone  re¬ 
paired  to  their  rooms  to  prepare  for 
the  great  ordeal? 


World’s  Poultry  Congress 

The  selection  of  Canada  as  the  country  in  which  the  third  World’s 
Poultry  Congress  will  be  held  is  a  marked  tribute  to  the  prominence 
which  this  Dominion  is  attaining  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Only  two  previous  Congresses  have  been  held;  one  of  The  Hague,  and 
one  at  Barcelona,  Spain.  The  showing  of  Canadian  poultry  at  the 
Barcelona  Congress  was  so  outstanding  that  the  invitation  extended 
by  the  Canadian  Government  to  hold  the  next  Congress  in  Canada  was 
accepted,  notwithstanding  keen  competition  for  the  honor  by  other 
countries. 

The  Preliminary  Announcement  of  the  Third  World’s  Poultry  Con¬ 
gress  has  just  been  issued  from  headquarters  at  Ottawa.  It  is  a  very 
attractively  prepared  and  illustrated  booklet  which  will  carry  into  all 
civilized  countries  not  only  the  Congress  announcement,  but  a  better 
conception  of  Canada  and  things  Canadian.  The  information  contained 
is  concise  but  complete,  and  the  illustrations  reflect  the  various  aspects 
of  Canadian  life.  Agriculture,  naturally,  plays  a  large  part,  but  the 
scenic  beauties  of  the  country,  and  glimpses  of  its  industrial  and 
artistic  development,  have  not  been  overlooked. 

The  Third  World’s  Poultry  Congress  will  be  held  at  Ottawa,  July 
27th  to  August  4th,  1927.  Full  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  each  Province,  who  is"  Chairman  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  Provincial  Committee,  or  from  Ernest  Rhodes,  Congress  Secretary, 
Experimental  Farm,  Ottawa. 
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Spring 


I  saw  a  yellow  crocus  to-<day, 

A  brave,  bright  crocus, 

Standing  up  straight,  looking  so  gay, 
Dear  little  flower. 

1  saw  ?ix  robins  at  noon, 

Six  >porty  robins, 

Chirp  ng  so  surely  “More  robins  soon,” 

Proud,  cocky  birds. 

y  ^  vs  _ 

Athletic 

T'he  first  week  of  our  Spring  term 
was  filled  with  a  great  mystery.  Whisp¬ 
erings  went  on  in  secluded  corners, 
girls  ran  around  frantically  waving 
needles,  pieces  of  paddy  green  lace  or 
red  skirts.  From  the  other  side  of  the 
campus  came  strange  garments,  such 
as  would  seem  unnecessary  to  a  school 
composed  of  girls.  Boys  wandered 
about,  seeing  and  hearing  as  much  as 
•they  could,  but  vainly  trying  to  appear 
as  if  they  didn’t  care  what  did  happen. 
Perhaps  the  brightest  spots  in  the 
whole  affair  were  the  gaily-decorated 
posters  which  gave  everybody  just  an 
inkling  of  what  was  about  to  take 
place. 

At  last,  on  Friday  night  all  our 
curiosities  were  satisfied.  In  spite  of 
examinations,  we  Wient  to  Memorial 


I  saw  the  trees  whisper  at  noon, 

Nice  fussy  trees, 

“The  world  shall  be  fair — so  we  have 
sworn  ’  ’, 

Faithful  old  friends. 

I  heard  “Spring”  in  the  church  bell’s 
ring, 

Unfathomable  Spring — 

The  hope  of  another  year  dawning — 
Eternal  joy  !  — M.  E.  G. 

Review 

Hall,  and  at  8.30  the  curtain  rose  and 
“the  party  began.” 

The  efforts  of  those  doing  “Dum- 
bells”,  “Clubs”  and  “Wands”  were 
rewarded  with  complete  success  and 
much  applause.  These  were  followed 
by  four  country  dances  which  were 
well  done  and  pleasing  to  the  audience. 

The  remaining  and  larger  part  of  the 
programme  was  composed  of  solo 
dances  and  those  in  which  two  or  three 
girls  took  part. 

A  great  variety  was  achieved  by  the 
presentation  of  the  “Stunt.”  It 
showed  great  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
the  players  and  succeeded  in  amusing 
everybody.  Although  each  bit  of  the 
programme  deserves  a  “special  men¬ 
tion,”  our  space  does  not  permit  it. 
As  usual,  an  offering  not  listed  was 
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given  by  'the  boys  in  the  front  rows, 
biit  the  less  said  about  that  the  better. 
All  in  all,  the  Girls’  Athletic  Review 


was  a  great  success,  and  we  must 
thank  Miss  Peplar  and  the  girls  for  a 
very  enjoyable  evening.  — K.  L. 


A  Poet’s  Viewpoint 


The  task  of  the  author  is  arduous, 

May  nobody  say  it’s  a  cinch, 

By  turns  we  are  placid,  then  furious, 
But  our  stuff  will  not  sell  in  a  pinch. 


We  have  written  of  moonlight  and  roses, 
We  have  rhymed  them,  both  sad  and 
gay, 

But  the  editors  turn  up  their  noses, 

And  say  to  us  each,  “Not  to-day.” 


So  beware  of  the  pen  of  the  poet; 

Shun  the  lure  of  your  paper  and  ink, 
And  this,  for  all  those  who  don’t  know 
it, 

There’s  one  thing — you  won’t  have 
to  think. 


Higher  Tariff 


The  other  day  I  happened  to  hear 
the  following  remark: — “What  is  he 
raving  about,  anyway.  I  don’t  see  any 
reason  why  Canada  should  have  a  high¬ 
er  tariff.  Why  father  says  there  is  no 
need  for  high  tariff,  and  he  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about.”  Such  blind  ac¬ 
ceptance — or  rather  rejection  of  a  vital 
question  seemed  to  me  ridiculous  as  well 
as  stupid,  so  I  am  taking  this  opportun¬ 
ity  to  state  why  Canada  SHOULD  have 
a  higher  tariff. 

A  country  with  great  natural  re¬ 
sources,  which  are  undeveloped,  lying 
beside  another  great  industrial  nation, 
with  natural  resources  being  rapidly  de¬ 
pleted,  is  in  great  danger  of  being  ab¬ 
sorbed  into  the  more  developed  country 
unless  it  protects  itself  and  its  natural 
resources  by  a  high  tariff.  Mass  pro¬ 
duction  can  be  obtained  at  a  much 
cheaper  cost  per  unit  than  in  a  younger 
country  where  the  production  would  not 
be  as  great.  Canada  has  been  blessed 

with  great  natural  resources,  which 

\ 

it  is  imperative  to  have  manu¬ 


factured  in  our  own  country.  To 
do  this  it  is  necessary  to  have  factories 
which  can  only  compete  against  the 
American  factories  of  a  large  produc¬ 
tion,  by  having  a  protection  in  the  form 
of  higher  tariff.  An  example  of  this 
is  seen  in  the  city  of  Ford  where  farm 
lands  were  changed  into  a  large  and 
prosperous  city  because  the  tariff  caus¬ 
ed  Mr.  Ford  to  manufacture  motors 
there  instead  of  in  Detroit. 

Another  example  is  the  large  manu¬ 
facture  of  paper  in  the  North  country. 
Formerly  the  wood  left  Ontario  and 
was  manufactured  into  paper  in  the 
United  States.  Now  we  are  manufact¬ 
uring  it  here,  and  several  large  towns 
have  been  started,  notably  Abittibi 
Falls.  Another  example  is  in  Hamil¬ 
ton  where  the  American  Steel  Co.  and 
the  McCormick-Deering  Manufacturing 
Co.,  which  used  to  be  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
and  employ  thousands  of  hands,  were 
forced  to  start  manufacturing  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Abraham  Lincoln  said,  “If  you 
buy  the  goods  from  another  country, 
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you  have  the  goods  and  they  have  the 
money,  but  if  you  buy  at  home,  you 
have  both  the  goods  and  the  money.” 
The  highest  tariff  in  the  world  is  the 
American  tariff  and  they  have  th,e  most 
prosperous  nation  in  the  world. 

Every  country,  except  Canada  has 
raised  its  tariff  since  the  war.  They 
have  dene  this,  because  after  great 
wars  there  is  an  excess  of  idleness,  and 
in  raising  their  tariff  they  have  induced 
men  to  start  manufacturing,  thus  em¬ 
ploying  labour  which  would  otherwise 
be  idle. 

The  very  important  feature  of  the 
tariff  is  that  it  prevents  dumping.  When 
certain  countries  have  a  surplus  of 
goods  which  they  cannot  dispose  of  in 
their  own  markets,  they  ship  them  into 


other  countries  so  as  not  to  demoralize 
the  price  at  home.  It  is  cheaper  for 
them  to  take  a  loss  on  these  extra  goods 
than  either  to  lower  the  price  in  their 
own  or  else  to  work  on  half  time.  There 
was  an  example  of  this  in  1923,  when 
boots  were  brought  both  from  England 
and  the  United  States  and  sold  in  our 
market  at  a  price  much  lower  than  the 
cost  of  production. 

Tariffs  also  distinguish  between  the 
necessities  of  life  and  the  luxuries,  as 
they  are  one  means  used  to  collect 
taxes  on  goods  which  are  imported  and 
can  only  be  used  by  the  rich.  These 
goods  are  naturally  taxed  more  than 
those  which  are  absolutely  essential  for 
the  majority  of  people. 


Progress 

By  Mac.  ’26. 


I  am  writing  this  to  express  my 

deepest,  most  heartfelt  pity  for  - 

’27,  author  of  “The  Survival”,  published 
in  the  March  Review.  I  consider  him 
most  unfortunate  and  in  great  need  of 
sympathy  and  enlightenment.  He  said 
he  knew,  “lots  of  girls  with  shallow, 
painted  faces,  superficial  conversation, 
and  dresses  that  left  absolutely  nothing 
to  the  imagination.”  If  these  are  the 
only  kind  of  girls  he  has  known,  he  is, 
as  I  said,  most  unfortunate.  He  has 
evidently  had  little  experience  in  the 
world  of  womankind  or  else,  like  Ham¬ 
let,  he  is  prone  to  generalize  and  be¬ 
cause  a  few  have  fallen  far  below  his 
ideal,  he  thinks  all  girls  are  like  those 
few.  I  admit,  there  are  girls,  who  are 
superficial,  but  is  it  fair  to  judge  all  by 
these  few? 

The  girls  of  to-day  appear  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  their  grandmothers,  but 
in  the  big  essentials  of  character  they 
are  the  same,  for  human  nature  cannot 


change.  ’27  spoke  of  dress  in  clothing 
and  hair.  All  through  the  ages  men 
have  cried  out  against  women’s  clothes 
and  hair,  but  never  before  have  they 
been  more  sane  and  healthful.  Bobbing 
their  hair  is  just  a  new  style,  and  in 
most  cases,  a  very  becoming  one.  There 
are  extremes,  but  there  always  Jiave 
been,  and  it  has  not  hindered  progress. 
It  is  not  the  styles  themselves  that  men 
so  dislike ;  it  is  the  fact  that  women 
have  been  audacious  enough  to  break 
away  from  the  out-of-date  conventions 
of  their  grandmothers  and  do  things 
that  men  can’t  do,  that  so  outrages 
them.  Men  don’t  dress  and  think  ex¬ 
actly  as  their  grandfathers  did',  but 
most  of  them  expect  the  women  to  do 
ps  their  grandmothers  did. 

Judging  from  — ’27’s  expression 
“potatoes  sans  rouge,  tea  without  pow¬ 
der,  etc.”,  he  thinks  overmuch  of  his 
stomach  and  speaks  as  if  woman’s  sole 
profession  should  be  the  art  of  cook- 
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ery.  Evidently  — '27  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  in  the  field  of  Home 
Economics  or  he  would  not  make  the 
grave  error  of  thinking,  that  in  the 
home  a  woman  is  a  mere  cook.  In  the 
true  art  of  homemaking  are  many 
professions  that  call  for  study  and 
thought.  Not  only  are  women  excelling 
in  these  to-day,  but  they  are  branching 
out  into  fields,  which,  hitherto,  were 
untrodden  by  the  feminine  foot.  No 
longer  is  she  a  passive  follower  of  men’s 
decrees,  but  she  is  an  active  principle 
carrying  the  work  of  this  \  glorious 
world  of  ours,  man’s  equal  in  thought 
and  accomplishment.  But  even  as  she 
enters  these  new  fields,  she  is  broad¬ 
ening  and  beautifying  her  science  of 
homemaking. 


— ’2 7  pictured  an  ideal  girl  in  his 
article.  Such  a  creature,  perfect  in 
thought,  experience  and  appearance, 
does  not  exist  outside  of  story  books. 
But  there  are  many  girls,  who  closely 
approach  the  ideal  pictured.  Girls  of 
to-day  with  their  grandmother’s  mod¬ 
esty  but  without  the  primness  *  with 
dress  that  is  sane  and  healthful ;  with 
minds  that  are  broad  and  educated  as 

y 

their  grandmother’s  never  were ;  with 
ideals  that  are  true  and  noble,  are  to 
be  found  everywhere  in  this  kind  old 
world  of  ours,  and  when  — ’27  takes 
from  his  eyes  and  mind  the  curtain  of 
cynicism,  he  will  see  clearly  that  the 
girls  of  to-day  are  as  sweet  and  refresh¬ 
ing  as  a  sea  breeze. 


Pierre’s  Poem 

(After  Drummond.) 


“Dey  ask  me?  ‘Write  one  poem, 

For  dat  O.  A.  C.  Review,’ 

Me — I  am  no  poet, 

So  de  outlook — she  am  blue. 

Great  poet  tell  you 

All  about  de  flower  and  de  ber, 
De  little  bug  dat  weigh, 

Dey  is  all  de  sam  to  me; 

But  I  tell  you  bout  dat  Scotchman 
What  am  always  at  de  door 

For  to  greet  me  in  de  morning, 
When  I  am  late — ba  gore  ! 

I  tink  I  fool  dat  Scotchman 
Some  fine  morning  in  de  Spring, 
But  I  sleep  on  jus  de  same, 

While  my  little  ’larm,  she  ring. 
Mebbe  you  tink  dis  fonny  poem? 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  dis, 

You  jus  try  write  one  poem 
An  you  won’t  laugh  at  dis  ! 

— M.  H. 


Homemaker  (married  six  months)  — 
“Darling,  which  is  your  favorite  dish?” 

Hubby — ‘‘Canned  salmon.” 

How  It  Is  Done 

You  are  generally  in  a  tremendous 
hurry  when  it  happens ;  you  may  be 
running.  Then  your  left  foot  shoots 
out  to  one  side  with  a  suddenness  that 
creates  a  sickness  in  the  family.  Ice 
commences  to  form  on  your  spine  and 
perspiration  on  your  brow  and  your 
scalp  lifts  up  enough  to  permit  a  streak 
of  cold  air  to  pass  under.  The  other 
leg  shoots  out  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
your  head  snaps  violently  to  the  front 
and  there  is  a  faint  impression  on  your 
mind  that  the  world  is  about  to  come 
to  an  end  with  nobody  in  charge.  Miles 
of  sidewalks  spin  out  before  you.  Three- 
storey  buildings  jump  over  your  head  in 
a  business-like  manner.  People  disap¬ 
pear  suddenly  with  appalling  mystery. 
Then  your  eyes  close  and  all  is  dark. 
With  a  start,  you  come  back  to  earth. 
The  hard  reality  of  the  landscape  is 
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forced  upon  you  with  unpleasant  ab¬ 
ruptness.  Everything  is  in  its  place 
but  your  spine.  You  get  up  with  a 
gickly  attempt  at  a  smile,  glancing 
around  to  s,ee  how  many  people  have 
noticed  your  ridiculous  position,  and 
feeling  all  the  time  that  the  hardest 
thing  is  not  the  sidewalk,  but  to  keep 
from  rubbing  yourself. 


“Exams.” 

’Twas  ten  o’clock  on  Monday  night, 
And  everything  was  still, 

For  all  the  gay  and  giddy  girls 
No  mirth  and  laughter  fill. 

And  up  and  down  the  corridors 
They  paced  with  feverish  tread, 
With  worried  brow  and  weary  eye, 
And  towel  around  the  head. 

And  here  some  Juniors  murmur  o’er, 
“There’s  protein  in  the  bean,” 

“For  stains  upon  the  kitchen  sink, 
Apply  some  kerosene.’’ 

Or.  over  there  a  groan  comes  forth, 
“Starch  granules  must  be  burst!” 

Or,  “beverages  are  what  you  drink, 

To  satisfy  your  thirst.” 

“My  serving  notes  are  finished  now,” 
One  chuckles  in  her  glee  ; 

“But  when  it  comes  to  Foods” — she 
wept, 

“Alas — ah,  woe  is  me !’’ 

And  why,  you  ask,  are  all  so  sadt 
And  why  all  look  forlorn, 

The  answer  is  a  simple  one — 

Exams  to-morrow  morn. 

—  Belle  M.  Bates. 


Cold 

“Cold,”  cried  the  wind  on  the  hill, 
“Cold,”  sang  the  tree; 

Colder  our  ankles  still 
Tripping  to  tea. 

Cold  lay  the  snow  on  the  land ; 

Cold  stood  the  pine ; 

But  neither  as  cold  as  the  soup 
When  we  came  to  dine.  — C.  G. 


Little  girl  (as  her  mother  enters  the 
room — “Mother,  I’ve  just  eaten  all  the 
raisins  off  that  sticky,  brown  paper.” 


“What  is  an  icicle?” 

“A  stiff  piece  of  water.” 


“Why  is  a  boy  like  wool?” 

“Because  he  shrinks  from  washing.” 


A  hungry  young  man.  Shorty  Mc- 
Ewan  by  name,  went  into  the  cafteria 
and  ordered  some  beef  steak,  and  when 
it  was  brought,  a  small  portion  on  a 
big  plate,  he  looked  at  it  carefully  and 
finally  said,  “Sample, eh!  Yes,  that’s  the 
kind,  bring  me  some.” 


Miss  Peplar  was  putting  -the  Home¬ 
maker  Class  through  the  different 
movements.  She  gave  “Right  dress”. 
Try  as  she  would  she  could  not  get  a 
straight  line.  Finally,  in  exasperation, 
she  shouted,  “What’s  the  matter  with 
you?  Can’t  you  line  up?  That  line  is  as 
crooked  as  a  cork-screw.  All  of  you 
fall  out  and  take  a  look  at  it.” 


An  incident  in  the  first  aid  exam: — 

Dr. — “If  your  room-mate  fainted, 
what  would  be  the  first  thing  you  would 
do  ?” 

Miss  J.  C. — '“Prick  her  with  a  pin 
to  see  if  she  were  shamming.” 


Mrs.  Webb — I  sewed  up  the  hole  in 
your  trousers  pocket.  Don’t  you  think 
I  look  after  you  well  ?” 

Mr.  Webb — “H’m,  yes.  But  how  did 
you  know  there  was  a  hole  ?” 
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With  this  issue  the  old  staff  of  As-  jn  Toronto  in  March.  He  has  been 
sociate  Editors  pass  on  the  cloak  to  Principal  of  Truro  College  for  nearly 
their  successors.  The  Alumni  Editor  25  years. 

wishes  to  thank  all  those  who  have  so  _ 

ably  assisted  him  in  compiling  Alumni 
needs.  “May  thewr  tribe  increas/e.” 


Dr.  G.  C.  Creelman  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  tour  of  the  four  Western  Pro¬ 
vinces.  He  met  a  number  of  ex-stud¬ 
ents  and  has  supplied  us  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list: 


J.  W.  Crowe,  1907,  is  growing,  •  suc¬ 
cessfully,  roses  and  gladiolus  at  Simcoe. 
He  is  an  expert  propagator. 


E.  Culp,  1916,  is  not  hiding  his  light 
under  a  bushel.  His  fruit  is  the  finest 
in  the  land.  Vineland  is  his  post  office. 


P.  E.  Culverhouse,  1915 — poor  Percy, 
has  had  a  hard  time  physically — Mayo 
Bros.,  Rochester  then  the  General 
Hospital,  Toronto,  and  now  home.  He 
is  just  holding  his  own,  at  his  home  at 
Vineland. 


G.  B.  Curran,  1908 — George  has  just 
left  Orillia,  to  take  a  job  with  the  Mc¬ 
Lean  Publishing  House,  Toronto. 

M.  Cumming — 1901 — the  only  man 
of  1901.  He  was  looking  well  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  O.A.C.  Alumni 


W.  Curtis — 1920 — Wick  is  Dominion 
Government  specialist  at  the  Stock 
Yards,  Edmonton.  Besides  he  is  work¬ 
ing  321  acres  of  land.. 


J.  G.  Davidson — 1922 — Davey  has 
changed  his  work.  He  is  no  longer  a 
poultry  expert,  but  is  with  the  Maple 
Leaf  Milling  Co.,  of  Toronto. 


W.  Davison  —  1913  —  “Taffy”  has 
come  back  from  India?  got  married  in 
March  and  has  taken  a  farm  near  Blen¬ 
heim,  Ont. 


R.  J.  Deachman — 1905— Bob  is  re¬ 
porting  this  winter  for  the  Calgary  Al¬ 
bertan,  in  the  Press  Gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  got  his  start 
with  the  O.A.C.  Review. 


H.  A.  Dorrance — 1911 — has  switched 
his  job  as  District  Agriculturalist  at 
Orangeville  to  Paris. 


C.  C.  Duncan — 1916 — Is  still  growing 
fruit  at  Vineland  Station.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  he  made  a  disastrous  ship¬ 
ment  of  apples  to  England  this  year. 
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E.  D.  Eddy — 1905 — Still  making  seed 
cleaning  machinery  at  102  Front  street, 
Toronto.  A  successful  member  of  a 
successful  Class,  1905.  Of  this  Class 
we  are  reminded  that  Brenton,  Esmond, 
Everest,  Hoodless,  Howitt,  Le  Drew, 
Leitch,  Lennox,  Mason,  McKillican, 
Rothwell,  Wade,  Whyte  and  Williams, 
were  all  members.  A  great  Class. 


W.  E.  J.  Edwards — 10— Is  still  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  An.  Husbandry  at  East  Lans¬ 
ing,  Mich.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
Agricultural  Colleges  in  America.  With 
Bob  Shaw,  1893,  as  Director  of  the 
Experiment  Station  and  Dean  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  C.  M.  Ferguson,  1921,  in  the 
Poultry  Department,  and  E.  C.  Foreman 
of  the  same  year,  in  Poultry  also,  O.  A. 
C.  is  well  represented  on  this  staff. 


D.  T.  Elderkin — 1903— Still  manager 
of  the  Regina  Agricultural  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Exhibition.  He  was  in  Saska¬ 
toon  and  Edmonton  in  March  attending 
the  Provincial  and  Interprovincial  Fairs 
Association. 


0.  A,  C.  Alumni  of  Manitoba 

The  O.A.C.  Alumni  Association  of 
Manitoba  entertained  Dr.  Creelman  at 
a  smoker  in  the  Royal  Alexandria  Ho¬ 
tel.  Winnipeg,  on  March  19.  In  his  re¬ 
marks,  Dr.  Creelman  stressed  the  need 
for  grrater  attention  being  given  to  in¬ 
vestigational  work  in  Canadian  Agricul¬ 
tural  Colleges.  -He  is  of  the  opinion  that 
in  Ontario  adequate  appropriations 
should  be  made  for  this  immediately. 
The  Doctor  spoke  for  the  most  part  in 
a  reminiscent  vein,  recalling  some  of  the 
amusing  incidents  that  had  occurred 
during  the  time  he  was  President  of  the 
institution.  Twenty-five  ex-students  of 
College  were  present.  The  Manitoba 
Alumni  Association  has  a  membership 
of  forty.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  learn 


that  a  member  of  the  class  that  entered 
Guelph  in  the  Fall  of  1876,  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Peter  Grant,  lives  in  Winnipeg. 
Another  old-timer  is  Mr.  L.  Hartshorne, 
of  the  Class  of  ’78.  T.  H.  Tweltride 
was  elected  President  of  the  Association 
for  the  ensuing  year^  R.  D.  Colquette, 
Secretary,  and  Professor  V.  W.  Jackson, 
member  of  the  Executive. 


The  foregoing  is  written  and  vouched 
for  by  H.  B.  Smith,  who  would  be  glad 
if  ye  Editor  would  use  same  if  he  can. 
Also  send  the  Review  to  said  Smith,  who 
will  remit  for  subscription  for  the  usual 
wjnr  on  receipt  of  information  as  to  the 
amount.  The  address  is  “The  Nor-West 
Farmer”,  Winnipeg. 

f  Note : — The  Editor  is  always  glad  to 
receive  notices  of  this  kind,  so  come 
al'-ng,  boys;) 

0.  A.  C.  Alumni  Meeting,  Toronto, 
March  26tli 

Eighty-two  attended  the  Annual  Din¬ 
ner  and  Meeting  of  the  Provincial  O. 
AC.  Alumni  Association,  at  Hart 
House,  Toronto,  on  Friday,  March  26. 

During  the  dinner  in  the  great  hall, 
Prof.  W.  C.  Blackwood  lead  in  the 
singing  of  old  College  songs,  while  Geo. 
Patton,  by  special  request,  rendered 
“College  Days” 

At  the  conclusion  of  dinner,  the 
members  and  guests  adjourned  to  the 
Music  Room,  where  the  Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  was  held.  In  his  presidential  ad- 
ress,  J.  A.  Carroll  pointed  out  that  if 
the  Association  was  to  serve  efficiently 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended, 
a  large  membership  was  essential.  To 
this  end,  he  recommended  that  the  an¬ 
nual  fee  be  reduced  from  $2.00  to  $1.00. 
Under  a  reduced  fee,  he  felt,  the  sit¬ 
uation  would  warrant  a  well-planned 
energetic  campaign  for  members.  Mr. 
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Carroll  also  told  of  a  visit  he  made 
last  year  to  the  Michigan  College  at 
East  Lansing,  where  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  annual  graduation 
ceremonies.  These  preparations  were 
most  elaborate,  and  he  had  been  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  thousands  of  al¬ 
umni  and  friends  of  students  were  ex¬ 
pected.  This  was  known  as  Alumni 
veek,  but  the  activities  of  the  AssoCa 
tion  were  not  confined  to  one  place  for 
so  short  a  period.  There  were  about 
27  Alumni  units  scattered  over  the 
State,  with  a  total  membership  of  some 
1400.  The  Association  was  active,  its 
members  were  proud  of  the  College  and 
frequently  returned  to  it.  It  was  loyally 
supported  on  every  hand,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  the  people  of  Michigan  felt 
that  the  institution  was  theirs  and  its 
prestige  rose  accordingly. 

The  Secretary-Treasurer’s  report 
showed  a  bank  balance  on  hand  of  $150. 
R.  S.  Duncan’s  motion  to  reduce  the 
annual  membership  fee  to  $1.00  was  un¬ 
animously  adopted. 

During  the  past  year  the  Association 
appointed  a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  Department  of  Education  regarding 
the  status  of  O.  A.  C.  graduates  enter¬ 
ing  the  Ontario  College  of  Education. 
Prof.  A.  W.  Baker  represented  the  O. 
A.  C.  in  the  final  negotiations  and  pre¬ 
sented  his  report  of  the  results  ac¬ 
complished.  On  behalf  of  the  O.A.C. 
men  at  the  College  of  Education^  C.  E. 
Freeman  and  J.  C.  St.  John,  moved  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion  for  its  efforts,  with  special  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  work  of  Prof.  Baker. 

In  giving  the  report  of  the  research 
committee,  Prof.  W.  R.  Graham,  O.  A. 
C.,  announced  that  supplementary  es¬ 
timates  of  the  Ontario  Legislature  con¬ 
tained  an  item  authorizing  the  sum  of 
$2,000  to  be  paid  for  agricultural  re¬ 
search  scholarships,  as  directed  by  order- 


in-council.  Agricultural  research,  be¬ 
lieved  Prof.  Graham,  could  best  be  car¬ 
ried  on  through  co-operation  of  the  O. 
A.  C.  staff,  with  that  of  Toronto  Un¬ 
iversity.  Dr.  Bensley,  of  Toronto  Un¬ 
iversity,  was  present  and  pointed  out 
the  great  need  for  agricultural  re¬ 
search.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Scholarships  voted. 

The  committee  appointed  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  advisability  of  an  Advisory 
Board  for  the  O.A.C. ,  presented  the 
following  recommendations,  as  a  result 
of  data  obtained  through  a  questionaire 
sent  out  to  the  Agricultural  Colleges  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  That  it 
would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  O. 
A.C.  if  the  Government  were  to  create 
for  it  a  governing  body.  Such  body 
should  be  given  full  powers  affecting 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  welfare  of 
the  institution,  subject  only  to  appoint¬ 
ment  of  its  members  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  the  appropriation  of 
the  necessary  money  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  institution  by  the  Provincial 
Legislature.  Such  a  Board  would  func¬ 
tion  most  effectively  if  its  membership 
were  limited  to  seven?  of  whom  one  .  at 
least,  should  be  a  woman.  The  ideal 
board  would  be  one  which,  except  for 
the  matter  of  appointment  and  supply, 
would  be  entirely  apart  from  govern¬ 
mental  control  or  interference.  It  was 
further  suggested  that  while  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  and  the  President  of 
the  College  might  be  members  of  the 
Board,  ex-officio,  neither  should  hold 
the  office  of  Chairman  or  vice-Chair- 
man.  Adequate  representation  would 
be  provided  if  the  Board  were  composed 
of  two  agriculturists,  two  alumni  (with 
two  of  these  four  being  practical  farm¬ 
ers)  one  woman,  one  representative  of 
the  professions  and  one  business  man. 
The  term  of  office  would  be  four  years 
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and  members  would  be  eligible  for  re¬ 
appointment  for  a  second  term.  Memb¬ 
ers  should  serve  without  compensation, 
except  for  a  per  diem  allowance,  plus 
travelling  expenses.  The  two  members 
representative  of  the  Alumni  should  be 
appointed  from  a  list  of  five  names  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
by  the  O.A,C.  Provincial  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation. 

On  motion  of  S.  E.  Todd  and  G.  A. 
Putnam  it  was  requested  that  the  report 
of  the  Advisory  Board  Committee  be 
mimeographed  and  distributed  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Alumni  at  a  later  or  special 
meeting.  During  the  discussion  it  was 
brought  out  that  the  College  once  pos¬ 
sessed  an  Advisory  Board,  but  that  it 
had  no  power  to  act.  Both  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Research  and  Advisory  Board 
Committees  were  requested  to  continue 
functioning. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  Prof. 
Baker  reviewed  the  fine  record  made 
during  the  past  year  by  the  O.A.C.  in 
athletics,  live  stock  judging  and  debat¬ 
ing.  ‘‘Alleribo”  and  ‘‘Toronto  Varsity’’ 
were  also  given  with  old-time  gusto. 

During  the  session,  Prof.  Holgate, 
Guelph^  gave  some  French-Canadian 
interpretations,  while  Prof.  Blackwood 

sang. 

Officers  elected  for  1926  were:  Pres¬ 
ident,  J.  A.  Carroll,  Brampton ;  Vice- 
President,  Walter  Jackson,  London ; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Geo.  B.  Hood,  To¬ 
ronto;  Directors:  Northern  Division, 
Eric  Western,  Port  Arthur;  R.  L. 
Moorehouse,  Sudbury;  W.  G.  Nixon, 
New  Liskeard.  Eastern  Division:  Har¬ 
ry  Sirett,  Brighton;  C.  M.  Meek,  Carp; 
E.  K.  Hampson,  Kemptville.  Central 
Division:  J.  B.  Fairbairn,  Beamsville ; 
Prof.  Archie  Leitch,  O.  A.  C.,  Guelph > 
R.  W.  Wade,  Weston.  Western  Divis¬ 
ion:  M.  C.  McPhail,  Stratford;  H.  S. 
Fry,  London;  P.  L.  Eancher,  Chatham. 


Personals 

Oliver  White,  ’22,  visited  the  College 
on  March  30th.  He  is  grading  cheese 
and  butter  in  Montreal. 


O.  E.  Cameron,  ’24,  and  Kinchler, 
’23,  visited  the  College  April  12th. 
They  are  teaching  in  London  and  Kin¬ 
cardine,  respectively. 


Jack  Nelson,  ’24,  visited  the  College 
April  5th.  He  is  Assistant  Representa¬ 
tive  in  Grey?  with  headquarters  at 
Markdale. 


Alf.  Pridham,  25,  made  a  hurried  visit 
to  the  College  on  April  5th.  Alf  is  at 
Cornell  and  reports  being  able  to  find 
enough  work  to  keep  him  busy. 


J.  Y.  Kellough,  ’25,  is  transferred 
from  Assistant  Representative  in  Huron 
to  Assistant  Representative  in  Bruce, 
with  headquarters  at  Walkerton. 


Norman  McTavish  Blaney,  '23,  was 
married  at  Los  Angeles  about  April  1st. 


George  Patton  ’22,  is  taking  a  prom¬ 
inent  part  in  amateur  dramatics  at  the 
Margaret  Eaton  Theatre,  in  Toronto, 
under  Bertram  Forsythe.  Recently  he 
played  the  leading  role  in  “The  Beggar 
on  Horseback’’ — a  difficult  part — with 
great  success.  We  hope  to  see  the  old 
“Sodbuster”  chief  in  still  greater  tri¬ 
umphs. 


Kelvin  Bunner  ’23,  is  now  helping  to 
establish  the  Achinota  College  at  Accra, 
Gold  Coast.  This  is  a  large  scale  ex¬ 
periment  in  native  education,  which 
may  develop  into  a  kind  of  University 
of  West  Africa.  Agriculture  and  In¬ 
dustrial  Arts  form  a  great  part  of  the 
curriculum. 
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Tommy — (Leaving  dining-  hall  one 
evening)- — “Say,  Ned,  did  you  notice 
the  moon’s  first  quarter?” 

Ned — (Taking  a  twenty-five  cent 
piece  from  his  pocket) — “No — I  didn’t, 
but  there  is  the  son’s  last  quarter.” 


Scene:  March  17th.  Breakfast  table.) 

Sykes— (Throwing  down  a  list  of 
Sophomore  names.)  “That  is  the 
bunch  in  2nd  Year  that  I  can  whip.” 

Twiss — (reading  list)  “What!  You 
can’t  whip  me.’’ 

Sykes — “Very  well,  scratch  your 
name  off.” 


Gay  young  Freshette  in  car — “What 
is  the  use  of  this  lever?” 

Bashful  Soph.— “Olq  that  reminds 
me  of  the  last  question  of  our  Farm 
Mechanics  Examination:  —  ‘What  is 
meant  by  advancing  the  spark?  Why  is 
it  necessary  to  be  able  to  do  this  ?’  ” 


Scene:  First  Year  Geology  Class¬ 
room.  (Sandy  enters  and  takes  seat  in 
front  row,  then  suddenly  changes  to  a 
seat  in  a  back  row.) 

Mr.  Wheatley,  (looking  up) — “There 
iS  a  practical  illustration  that  like  poles 
repel.” 


Vi. — “Do  you  really  know  my  broth¬ 
er-in-law  ?” 

Mac. — “Why,  yes,  we  bought  Aber¬ 
deen  Angus  cattle  from  him.” 

Vi— “OOh,  sure — they  were  always 
great  dairy  people.” 


Pat— (in  Zoology  lab.) — “Rabbits 

ears  are  known  as  pinnae.” 

Helen-r-‘‘Then  if  a  rabbit  has  a  pain 
under  its  pinny,  it  has  a  headache.” 


Dr.  Stone  (in  Botany  review  class) 
“The  growth  rings  in  trees  are  annual. 
In  fact,  all  rings  are  annual.” 

Dempsey — “What  about  telephone 
rings  ? 

'  -  *  *  I  -  -  •  /- 

Don.  Stuart — -‘‘Where  is  Kincardine 
anyway,  Pat  ?”_ 

Patterson — “Oh.  up  near  Ripley.” 

Don. — “Well,  where’s  Ripley?” 

Ed.  Hall — “Up  where  the  wind 
blows  the  coffins  out  of  the  ground.” 


Fond  Father — -‘‘Well,  I  see  that  you 
are  very  low  in  your  standing  this 
term.” 

Smith — “That  doesn’t  make  any  dif¬ 
ference  father,  they  teach  the  same  at 
both  ends.” 
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MARRIED. 

He — -‘‘What's  the  idea  of  dating  this 
letter  the  14th  when  it’s  only  the  10th?” 

She — “I’m  going  to  ask  you  to  post  it 
for  me,  dear  ’"Sunny  Magazine. 


STARTED  TROUBLE 
Reformer — -‘‘Young  man,  do  you 
realize  that  you  will  never  get  anywhere 
by  drinking?” 

Stewed — -‘‘Ain’t  it  th’  truth?  I’ve 
started  home  from  this  corner  five  times 
already.” — Toronto  Goblin. 


POOR  DOG. 

Fashionable  Lady  (to  interior  decora¬ 
tion  expert) — -“I  want  you  to  decorate 
the  under  side  of  all  the  tables  and 
things  in  the  house.  I  have  just  realized 
that  it  is  really  the  only  view  our  dear 
little  dog  gets  of  them.” — Humorist. 


Hello ! 

A — “How  would  you  classify  a  tele¬ 
phone  girl?  Is  hers  a  business  or  a 
profession?” 

B — “Neither.  It’s  a  calling.” — The 
Continent.  * 

Imported  and  Uncensored 

He  (at  reception) — After  all,  where 
would  woman  be  without  her  finery? 

She — Presumably  in  her  bath. 


The  Detractor’s  Clue 

“I’m  going  to  get  a  new-  car.” 
“That  so.  What  make?’ 

“Excuse  me!  If  I  mentioned  that 
you’d  start  in  to  tell  me  what  a  lemon 
it  is.” 


For  Charity’s  Sake 

He:  “Thank  you  for  the  dance.’ 
She:  ‘“Don’t  mention  it;  it’s  a  char¬ 
ity  ball.” 


The  Right  Audience 

Professor — “I  am  going  to  speak 
on  liars  today.  How  many  of  you 
have  read  the  twenty-fifth  chapter 
of  the  text?” 

Nearly  every  student  raised  his 
hand. 

Professor — “Good!  You  are  the 
very  group  to  whom  I  wish  to  speak. 
There  is  no  twenty-fifth  chapter.” — 
Bison. 


Incriminating 

A  clergyman  gave  out  the  hymn,  “I 
Love  to  Steal  Awhile  Away,”  and  the 
deacon  who  led  the  singing  began:  “I 
love  to  steal — ”  but  found  he  had 
pitched  the  note  too  high. 

Again  he  began,  “I  love  to  steal—” 
but  this  time  it  was  too  low.  Once 
more  he  tried.  “I  love  to  steal—” 
and  again  got  the  pitch  wrong. 

After  the  third  failure  the  minister 
said,  “Observing  our  brother’s  propen¬ 
sities,  let  us  pray.” — Western  Christian 
Advocate. 


Some  Consolation 

It  had  rained  heavily  for  three  days, 
and  the  old  farmer  sat  on  his  back 
steps  and  moodily  regarded  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  the  flood.  A  neighbor  pulled 
up  in  a  rattling  flivver.  “Say,  Jed,” 
he  yelled,  “your  hogs  was  all  washed 
down  the  creek  and  they’re  all  dead.” 
“How  about  Flaherty’s?”  the  farmer 
asked.  “They’re  gone,  too.”  “And 
Larson’s  ?”  “  Washed  awayF’ 

“Humph,”  said  the  old  farmer,  cheer¬ 
ing  up.  “  ’Taint  as  bad  as  I  thought.” 


Then  the  Battle  Began 

“Did  I  ever  tell  you  what  a  fright 
l  got  on  my  wedding  day?” 

“Tut,  tut,  man;  you  should1  not  speak 
that  way  of  your  wiife.” 
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Presence  of  Mind 

A  few  minutes  after  an  alarm  of  fire 
was  given  in  a  hotel,  one  of  the  guests 
joined  the  group  that  were  watching 
the  fire,  and  ehaffed  them  on  their 
apparent  excitement.  “‘There  was 
nothing  to  be  excited  about,”  he  said. 
“I  took  my  time  about  dressing,  light¬ 
ed  a  cigarette,  didn’t  like  the  knot  in 
my  necktie  so  tied  it  over  again — that’s 
how  cool  I  was.” 

“Fine,”  one  of  his  friends  remarked, 
but  why  didn’t  you  put  on  your  trous¬ 
ers.” — Everybody’s  Magazine. 


Flattery  Wasted 

Terence:  “ ’Tis  a  fine  lad  ye  have 
here.  A  magnificent  head  and  noble 
features.  Could  ye  lend  me  a  couple 
of  dollars?” 

Pat:  “I  could  not.  ’Tis  me  wife’s 
child  by  her  first  husband.” — London 
Telegraph. 


Total  Is  Generous 

The  missionary  meeting  was  over  and 
the  various  amounts  contributed  by  the 
members  of  the  church  had  been,  as 
usual,  one  of  the  most  popular  features. 

On  the  way  home  little  Jane  said  to 
her  mother:  “What  a  kind  man  Mr. 
Total  must  be.  He  gave  ever  so  much 
more  than  anybody  else !  ” 


Who  steals  my  powder, 

Vamps  my  beau, 

Who  goes  out  when  I  can’t  go, 
My  room-mate. 


A  very  corpulent  lady  sent  her  night¬ 
dress  to  the  laundry.  The  garment  was 
returned  to  her  next  day,  however,  with 
the  following  note  attached: — “Dear 
Madam,— We  regret  to  inform  you  that 
we  cannot  undertake  the  washing  of 
bell-tents.” 


The  Man  for  the  Job 

“If  the  President,  Vice-President  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  should 
die,  who  would  officiate?”  asked  the 
teacher.  Robert  tried  hard,  but  in 
vain,  to  think  of  the  next  in  succes¬ 
sion  until  a  happy  thought  struck  him. 
“The  undertaker!”  he  exclaimed. — 
Acton  Leader. 


Lincoln  Was  Resigned 

Even  Abe  Lincoln,  though  never 
noted  for  his  beauty,  had  some  pride  in 
his  appearance.  One  day,  the  story  is 
told,  while  going  down  the  street,  he 
met  a  man  who  looked  him  over  closely 
and  drew  a  gun  on  him. 

“Stranger, ”  the  man  said,  “I  swore 
that  if  I  ever  met  anyone  homelier  than 
I  was,  I  would  shoot  him  on  sight.” 

“Brother,  drawled  Abe,  “If  I’m 
homelier  than  you,  I  reckon  you  might 
as  well.” 


Striking  a  Balance 

A  certain  canny  Scotchman  had  car¬ 
ried  on  a  courtship  of  long  duration 
without  definitely  committing  himself. 
The  girl,  if  she  worried  herself  at  the 
long  probation,  gave  no  sign  until  one 
morning  her  tardy  lover,  thumbing  a 
small  notebook,  said:  “Maggie,  I  hae 
been  weighng  up  your  good  points,  and 
I  hae  already  got  to  ten.  When  I  get 
a  dozen  ’Im  goin’  tae  ask  ye  the  fatal 
question.” 

“Weel,  I  wish  ye  luck,  Jock,”  an¬ 
swered  the  maiden.  “I  hae  also  got¬ 
ten  a  wee  book,  and  I’ve  been  puttin’ 
doon  your  bad  points.  There  are  nine¬ 
teen  in  it  already,  and  when  it  reaches 
the  score  I’m  goin’  tae  accept  the  black¬ 
smith  !  ’  ’ — Humorist. 


Doing  easily  what  others  find  diffi¬ 
cult  is  talent ;  doing  what  is  impossible 
for  talent,  is  genius. — Amiel. 
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Earnie  McLellan  in  the  parlour, 

Said  unto  the  light, 

Either  you  or  I,  old  chap? 

Will  be  turned  down  to-night. 

Irate  Father  (after  reading  the  Spring 
term’s  report) — “George,  don’t  you  ever 
^ome  first  in  anything?” 

George — “Oh,  yes,  father;  I’m  always 
first  out  of  the  door'  at  4.30  p.m. 

Vic.  Brown — “Gee,  I  made  a  bad 
mistake  in  Chemistry  exam.” 

Mackendrie — ‘‘How  much  did  you 
make  ?’’ 

Vic. — “97  per  cent.” 

THOSE  DAYS  AT  THE  O.A.C. 

Ah,  those  days  at  the  O.A.C. , 

Are  the  good  old  days  gone  by 
With  the  Mac.  Hall  Dames, 

And  the  down  town  Janes, 

They  all  had  fingers  in  the  pie. 

Yes,  these  are  days  gone  by. 

Toboganning  at  night  and  lectures  by 
day, 

Yes,  that’s  how  we  passed  the  time 
away, 

With  a  show  thrown  in, 

And  a  dance  now  and  then^ 

Just  for  the  sake  of  some  cute  little  hen. 

Yes,  those  were  the  days  ’way  up  in  the 
Tower,. 

When  the  cards  flew  round  at  any  old 
hour ; 

And  then  the  time  for  exams  did  come, 
Oh,  those  are  the  days  gone  by, 

And  the  fellows  cussed  and  fussed,  and 
studied  some. 

For  that’s  when  the  time  flew  by. 

After  exams  you’d  hear  some  guy, 
Singing — College  Days !  Oh,  College 
Days ! 

Ah,  those  are  the  days  gone  by. 


ANOTHER  ONE 

Diner — “I’m  interested  in  the  food 
merger — ’’ 

“Hash!”  shouted  the  waiter. 


NO  PADDING, 

Former  Hat  Salesman: — “A  large 
head  of  cabbage,  ma’am,  say  about  six 
and  seven-eighths  T’—Life. 

SO’VE  WE. 

We  have  long  suspected  that  many  a 
politician  who  claims  that  he  hears  his 
country  calling,  is  a  ventriloquest. — 
Judge. 


AN  ERROR  IN  TACT  AND 
GRAMMER. 

He — -“Can  I  kiss  you  ?” 

She — “I  don’t  know.  Most  fellows 
have  been  able  to.” — Ex. 


OH,  FIE  ! 

“What  ancient  city  does  my  femme 
remind  you  of?” 

“Babble-on,  my  lad?  Babble-on.” — 
West  Point  Pointer. 


THEY  MUST. 

Vital  statistics:  “If  all  the  people  that 
eat  at  boarding  houses  were  put  at  one 
long  table,  they  would  reach.” — Carnegie 
Puppet. 

CRUST. 

“This  is  pie  for  me,”  said  the  golfer, 
as  he  gloated  over  a  perfect  lie. 

“Yes,  I  notice  you’ve  had  several 
slices,”  replied  his  opponent. — Judge. 

A  USEFUL  BAND. 

“Why  have  you  a  black  band  around 
your  arm?  Who  died?’, 

“Nobody.  I  burned  a  little  hole  there 
with  my  cigar.” — Karikaturen  (Oslo). 
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MAYBE. 

A  scientist  has  perfected  a  thermo¬ 
meter  that  can  detect  one-thousandth 
degree  of  heat.  Now  we  can  find  out  if 
the  janitor  really  turns  on  the  heat. — 

Judge.  - 

A  GIVE-AWAY. 

‘‘What  a  charming  baby !  And  how  it 
does  resemble  your  husband!” 

‘‘Gracious,  I  hope  not!  We  adopted 
it!’  ’ — Punch  B  owl. 


WHY  HENS  DIE. 

Old  Hen — “I’ll  give  you  a  piece  of 
good  advice.” 

Young  Hen — -‘‘What  is  it?” 

Old  Hen — -“An  egg  a  day  keeps  the 
axe  away.’’ — London  Express. 


TUNE  OUT. 

‘‘That  man  who  is  paying  attention  to 
Madge  is  certainly  a  loud  dresser.” 

“Doesn’t  matter.  She  turns  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  suit.’” — Boston  Transcript. 


NO  LINGERING. 

A  tourist  who  had  stopped  at  a 
mountaineer’s  cabin  noticed  four  holes 
in  the  door. 

Tourist — “Friend,  I  don’t  want  to  be 
too  inquisitive,  but  what  are  the  four 
holes  in  your  door  for?” 

Mountaineer — -‘‘Wal,  yo’  see,  I  have 
four  cats.” 

Tourist — ‘‘But  wouldn’t  one  good- 
sized  hole  do  for  all  cats?” 

Mountaineer — -“Mister  when  I  say 
‘Scat!’  I  mean  ‘Scat!’”  Right  Way 
Magazine.  - 

The  vicar  met  the  small  son  of  one 
of  his  parishioners  in  the  street  one 
day.  “So  your  laddy’s  got  the  wire¬ 
less  now,  I  hear,”  he  said;  “I  expect 
you  will  stop  at  home  now  to  listen-in 
instead  of  coming  to  hear  me  preach.” 
“No,”  answered  the  child  with  delib¬ 
eration,  “I  shan’t.  I  shall  come  Mo 
your  church,  ’cos  I  like  to  hear  your 
false  teeth  go  ‘click-click’.” 
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'  Makers  of  -  “  The  Chocolates  That  Arc  Different" 


Do  you  like  lovely  milk  chocolate?  Then 
the  Jersey  Milk  Bar  was  just  made  for 
you. 


Do  you  like  delicious  milk  chocolate, 
with  tasty  roasted  filberts  added?  Then 
there  is  just  one  bar  for  you — Neilson’s 
Jersey  Nut  Milk. 


Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda 

Tbe  Fertilizer  that  furnishes  Nitrogen 

In  the  Immediately  Available  Nitrate  Form 

“WAITED  THIRTY  YEARS  FOR 
TREES  TO  BEAR— NITRATE 
GAVE  RESULTS” 

is  the  title  of  a  new  publication  con¬ 
taining  press  reports  on  the  merits  of 
Nitrate  of  Soda.  Among  other  publi¬ 
cations,  which  may  be  obtained  free, 
on  request,  are: 

The  Chilean  Nitrate  Industry 
Chilean  Nitrate  of  Soda — Some  Re¬ 
sults  from  its  Use 
Fertilizers  in  the  Orchards 
Nitrate  Note  Book — A  Handy  Refer¬ 
ence  Book 

Nitrate  of  Seda  for  the  Home  Garden 
List  of  Dealers  in  Chilean  Nitrate  of 

Soda 

Chilean  Nitrate  Committee 

(Dominion  Delegate:  B.  Leslie  Emslie 
Member  of  the  C.S.T.A.) 

Reford  Building,  Toronto. 

- .  ;  - r - — i 


Economy 

Ole  Olson  had  been  working  as  an 
engine  wiper  and  his  boss,  a  thrifty 
man,  had  been  coaching  him  for  pro¬ 
motion  to  fireman  with  such  advice 
as : 

“Now,  Ole,  don’t  waste  a  drop  of  oil 
— that  costs  money.  And  don’t  waste 
the  waste,  either — that’s  getting  expen¬ 
sive,  too.” 

When  Ole  went  up  to  be  questioned 
on  his  eligibility  for  an  engineman  he 
was  asked : 

“Suppose  you  are  on  your  engine  on 
a  single  track.  You  go  around  a  curve, 
and  you  see  rushing  toward  you  an 
express.  What  would  you  do?” 

To  which  Ole  replied. 

“I  grab  the  oil-can;  I  grab  the  waste 
— and  I  yump.” 
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The  world’s  best  cream  separator. 
Has  the  wonderful  “floating  bowl.’1 
Guaranteed  to  skim  cleaner.  Fur¬ 
nished  in  seven  sizes,  with  hand, 
electric  or  belt  drive. 


*2  HOURS 

EXTRA 

When  you 
have  a 
De  Laval  Milker 


IN  a  recent  questionnaire  received 
from  1160  De  Laval  Milker  users, 
this  question  was  asked  :  “What  sav¬ 
ing  in  time  and  labor  have  you  ac¬ 
complished  with  the  DeLaval  Milker?” 


34.6  %  said  it  saves  2.1  hours  per 

day. 

25.7  %  said  it  saves  entire  time  of 

one  man. 

14.3  %  said  it  saves  50%  in  the  time 
and  labor  of  milking. 

9.1  %  said  it  saves  entire  time  of 

two  men. 

1.2  %  said  it  saves  entire  time  of 

three  men. 

.94%  (or  only  11  out  of  a  total  of 
1160)  said  it  saves  no  time, 
and  four  of  these  eleven  said 
it  takes  longer  than  by  hand 
milking. 

De  Laval  Milker 

‘The  Better  Way  of  Milking 


See  Your 

DeLaval 

Agent 


Slightly 
higher  in 
Western 
Canada 


More  than  half  a 
million  cows  are  milk¬ 
ed  with  De  Laval  Milk 
ers. 
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Wills 

Bonds 

Stocks 

Deeds 

Policies 

Family 

Records 

Small 

Jewellery 


T  TSUALLY  when  fire  breaks  out  it  is  too 
^  late  to  avert  the  loss  of  valuable  papers 
locked  up  in  a  drawer  in  office  or  home. 

The  cost  of  protection  is  generally  far 
less  than  the  expense  of  replacing  one 
document — provided  it  can  be  replaced. 

Don’t  put  off  renting  a  Safety  Deposit 
Box  until  it  is  too  late. 


G445 


Bank 

da 


Guelph  Branch — R.  L.  Torrance,  Manager. 


Safety  First 

“Why  did  you  jump  out  of  the  way 
of  that  auto?  You  had  the  law  on 
your  side.” 

“I  recognize  only  one  law  in  such 
cases — the  law  of  self-preservation.” 


She  Rallied  Raleigh 

Sir  Walter  spread  his  cloak  down 
across  the  puddle.  . 

“Tread  on  this,  your  majesty,”  he 
said;  “you  are  in  danger  of  getting 
wet.” 

“So’s  your  old  mantle,”  retorted 
Elizabeth,  who  was  not  above  using  a 
bit  of  slang  now  and  then. 


A  Lawyer  in  Church 

A  young  criminal  lawyer  was  always 
full  of  quips. 

A  few  years  ago  I  attended  the 
funeral  of  a  millionaire  financier — one 
of  these  “high  financiers”  whose  low 
methods  he  loved  to  turn  the  light  on. 

1  arrived  at  the  funeral  a  little  late 
and  took  a  seat  beside  him,  and  whis¬ 
pered,  “How  far  has  the  service 
gone?’  ’ 

He  nodded  toward  the  clergyman  is 
the  pulpit,  whispered  back  tersely, 
“Just  opened  for  the  defence.” — 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 
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OVERALLS  NOT  NEEDED 

When  a  dairy  utensil  goes  to  work  it  does  not  need  overalls. 

A  dary  utensil  when  working  efficiently  contains  no  unrinsed  grease  or 
chemical  film  on  its  metal  surface.  A  dairy  utensil  containing  such  an  un¬ 
rinsed  grease  or  chemical  film  is  indeed  a  costly  worker. 

For  over  a  quarter  of  a  century 


has  constantly  increased  its  number  of  users  because  it  is  free  rinsing,  and 
because  it  leaves  no  unrinsed  grease  or  chemical  film — no  overalls — on  washed 
dairy  surfaces  to  contaminate  milk  or  milk  products. 


Wyandotte  Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  is  a  greaseless,  sudsless 
cleanng  material  that  leaves  all  washed  surfaces  sanitarily  clean  and  sweet 
smelling.  Nor  does  Wyandotte  contain  anything  harmful  to  washed  surfaces 
or  to  the  hands  of  the  washer. 


WYANDOTTE  CLEANS  CLEAN 


Sole  Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte,  Mich. 
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Mhtfrmu  (£arim, 

Jlmgramm?#  mb  (SxtktU 

OUR  CONCERT  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  PRINTING  IS 
EXECUTED  IN  A  MANNER  THAT  GETS  RESULTS.  IT 
COSTS  NO  MORE  BUT  WHERE  DISPLAYED  COMMANDS 

ATTENTION. 

WE  OFFER  YOU  SERVICE 

FROM  THE  PREPARATION  OF  YOUR  COPY 
TO  THE  DELIVERY  OF  YOUR  ORDER 

THE  GUMMER  PRESS 


DOUGLAS  STREET  TELEPHONE  872 
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“THE  PLEASURE  IS  OURS” 


Frankly,  we’d  rather  sell  a  suit  of 
Society  Brand  Clothes  than  any  other 
kind.  We’ve  proved  over  and  over 
aga'n  that  the  man  who  chooses  a 
Society  Brand  Suit  will  stay  pleased 
with  it.  No  other  clothes  have  such 
an  air  of  smartness,  of  genuine  dis- 
tinction.  The  man  who  is  wearing 
Society  Brand  has  absolute  assurance 
that  his  clothes  are  right.  And  he’s 
glad  we  sold  them  to  him!  You  can 
see  what  that  means  for  us,  and  why 
it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  sell  them. 

HOW  ABOUT  SOCIETY 
BRAND  FOR  YOUR 

■>. .  t  .  '  ;  .  • 

NEXT  SUIT? 


C 
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D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros.,  Limited 


Main  Store,  Lower  Wyndham  Street,  Branch  Store,  Upper  Wyndham  St. 
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Showing 

McCORMICK-DEERING 
15-30  Tractor  and  Little 
Genius  3-bottom  Plow 


V  \  ® 


McCormick-Deering 

FARM  OPERATING  EQUIPMENT 


FARM  WORK  is  swift  and  efficient  when  McCormick-Deering  Tractors, 
Plows,  Tillage  Tools,  Seeding  Machines,  Hay  Tools,  and  Harvesting 
machines  are  taken  out  on  the  fields.  The  ample  power  of  these 
tractors  and  the  quality  and  broad  scope  of  the  attached  imple¬ 
ments  assure  full  use  of  the  valuable  working  days  and  the  maximum 
saving  of  expensive  labor  charges.  The  burdens  of  production  costs 
are  kept  down,  giving  you  that  early  advantage  toward  profit,  and  the 
quality  of  the  work  adds  appreciably  to  crop  yield. 

Then,  when  the  seed  is  in  the  soil,  the  extreme  versatility  of  the  McCor¬ 
mick-Deering  Tractors  carries  on  throughout  the  year. 

These  tractors,  besides  being  always  ready  for  field  and  belt  work,  have 
the  power  take-off  feature  for  running  the  mechanism  of  binders,  corn 
pickers,  and  other  field  machines.  They  are  equipped  with  throttle 
governor,  adjustable  drawbar,  wide  belt  pulley,  platform,  fenders,  re¬ 
movable  lugs,  brake,  etc.  They  have  removable  cylinders,  unit  main 
frame,  and  ball  and  roller  bearings  at  2  8  points.  They  come  to  you 
complete — no  extras  to  buy.  They  have  plenty  of  power  and  long  life. 
Made  in  two  sizes,  10-20  and  15-30  h.p. 

Now,  with  the  full  producing  season  ahead,  see  this  popular  tractor  at 
the  McCormick-Deering  agent’s.  Sit  in  the  seat  at  the  wheel  to  get 
the  effect  of  running  it  yourself.  We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  a  catalog. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF  CANADA  ltd. 

HAMILTON  CANADA 

WESTERN  BRANCHES  —  Brandon.  Winnipeg.  Man..  Calgary  Edmonton.  Lethbridge.  Alta  . 
ESTEVAN.  N  BATTLEFORD.  REGINA.  SASKATOON.  YORKTON.  SASK. 

EASTERN  BRANCHES  ~  HAMILTON  LONDON  OTTAWA.  ONT  .  MONTREAL.  QUEBEC.  QUE..  ST  JOHN.  N  B. 
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WEEK 


8-9-10-11-12 


Saturday,  June  12th 

has  been  set  apart  for 

Alumni  mb  Alumna?  lag 

all  old  boys  and  girls  of  the  O.A.C. 
and  Mac  Inst'  are  invited  to  visit 
the  College  on  June  12th ,  the  con - 
cluidng  day  of  Farmer  s  Week . 


J.  B.  Reynolds,  M.A. 

President 


L.  Stevenson,  M.S. 

jf  Director  of  Extension 
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